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“‘There *s luck in odd numbers,’ says Rory O’More.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


De Lacy departs for France—Rory gives « hint for making good 
punch; and sScrubbs proves the fallacy of the saying, that a 
man finds his warmest welcome at an inn. 

The same day that was appointed for the meeting of 
the smugglers in the Folly was destined for the de- 
parture of De Lacy from the cottage of Rory O’More. 

De Lacy had his misgivings whether it would be safe 
for Rory to remain in the country after what had hap- 
pened, and feared that his ready and generous conversion 
of the colonel’s pass to his friend’s safety might become 
the means of his being discovered by the colonel and his 
party, and marked out for their vengeance. This thought 
weighed heavily upon him, and he expressed to Rory his 
fears upon the subject, with an offer of making him the 
companion of his voyage, and so securing his safety ; 
but Rory refused the offer with thankfulness for the 
kindness and consideration by which it was prompted, 
and declared his intention to remain. 

“Sure, what would the mother and Mary do without 
me?” 

This was his only, and (with him) unanswerable ar- 
gument against the measure; so, in conclusion, it was 
agreed that De Lacy should make his voyage without the 
companionship of our hero. 

“L'll go with you to see you off, though,” said Rory. 

“No, Rory,”” said De Lacy : “ if you will not bear me 
company altogether, you must not in part. As you are 
determined om remaining behind, it would be a still 
farther presumptive evidence against you to be absent 
even fora day or two from your home.” 

It was therefore agreed that a couple of horses should 
be hired in Knockbracken, and Conolly, instead of Rory, 
become De Lacy’s guide to the coast. Knockbracken 
happened to be the village on Regan’s side of the coun- 
try; for that im the neighbourhood of O’More’s was too 
insignificant to produce a horse for hire. 

The parting of De Lacy from the cottage was painful 
to all parties—they did not know how much so, until 
the moment carne. The women cried, and De Lacy was 
silent—a kindly pressure of the hand of the mother and 
daughter was the last parting testimonial of friendship 
he gave them ; and us he hurried from the e quiet little 
Jane, the widow and Mary sent after him many a fervent 
Viessing. 

Rory accompanied him ag far as the point whence he 
was to take horse, and they wended their way thither- 
ward in comparative silence. The approach of the part- 
ing hour is saddening ; and the thoughts which in hap- 
pier moments we give to the tongue, the heart refuses to 
part with then. 

On reaching the hostel of the “ Black Bull,” the nags 
of Larry Finnegan were put in requisition; and while 
Conolly went to assist in their preparation for the road, 
De Lacy kept Rory for the few last words. 

“Rory,” said he, “the kindness I have met under your 
mother's roof E can never forget, and your courage and 
conduct have been beyond all praise.” 

“Don't mintion it, if you plaze, Mr. De Lacy.” 

“I should be ungrateful if I did not,” said De Lacy, 
“Now, your mother, Rory, would not permit me to 
mike her any acknowledgment; but. 

“Murdher ! maurdher! don’t disthress me!” said Rory. 

“Listen to me, Rory,"said De Lacy. “Though your 
mother has refused any thing in the shape of remunera- 
tion, you, 

“Ts it me ?”” said Rory. 

“Now, do listen to me!” said De Lacy. “Surely you 
won't refuse soune trifling gift from your parting friend 
as keepsake 

“Oh!a keepsake,” said Rory, “ is another affair.” 

“That's u good fellow!” said De Lacy. “Here, then 
—take this, and keep it for my sake,” and he drew forth 
a gold watch. 

Rory kept looking at the watch and De Lacy alter- 
nately in wonder, and at last said, “ Why, thin, is it a 
watch 

Yes.” 

“Anda goold watch !” 

“Yes: what ’s so wonderful about it ?” 

“Is itme with a goold watch !—Indeed! you might 
as well sée a pigewith a cocked hat !” 

“But as a keepsake, Rory 2” 

“Oh, something less costly than that, if you plaze, 
Mr. De Lacy : sure, that’s worth a handful o' guineas. 
And thin, what ’s more, sure I’ve no use for a watch : 
there's the blessed sun that rises and sets evermore; and 
if I want to know the time o’ day, I’ve only to cock up 
my eye at him, and I can tell it a’most as well as if he 
was a clock—beggin’ his pardon for comparin’ him to 
the like—but all as one, I mane, in the regard of the 
hour,” 

“But, Rory, it is not for use, but as a keepsake, I wish 
You to take 

“Sure, any thing else will do as well for a keepsake : 
give me that switch out o your hand, and I'll value it as 
much ag all the watches ever was made.” 

“That's too insignificant, Rory—indeed itis; think of 
else.” 

“Well, then, sir, since you desire me to say the thing 
myselfand will have it so, there ’s your sleeve-buttons ; 
and if you give thim to me, it’s proud I'll be to wear the 
Same things on me that you yourself wore.” 
nye De Lacy, taking them from his wrist— 


“and | regret they are so worthless a gift.” 
a it is the giver, and not the gift, I think of,” 
Ory, 


Conolly now led forth the horses saddled; and though 
neither the beasts nor their furniture were much to be 
admired, De Lacy was assured the rough hacks would 
do him good service: so, mounting into a very old high. 
pommeled saddle, he once more shook hands with Rory, 
and bidding him an affectionate farewell, with the hope 
of a speedy and triumphant return, he took the road to- 

_ wards the coast and was soon beyond the village. 


Rory then went to chapel ; and thoughts of the expe-. | 


dition and hopes for his country mingled with his devo- 
tions, and a prayer for the safety of the friend from. 
whom he had just parted, rose sincerely from his heart. 
Mass being over, he returned to the “ Black Bull,” where 
the host, Larry Finnegan, was serving his customers 
with tobacco and drink. 

“ [’m come to ax you for something, Larry,” said Rory- 

“And you shall have it with pleasure, my buck,” said 
Larry. “ What would you like? I’ve a fresh tap here, 
and it’s iligant.” 

“ Nothing in that way, Larry, to-day; but I jist came 
to see if you’re done with the crowbar I lint you some: 
time agon, as I’m in want of it myself to quarry some 
stones to-morrow.” 

“Yis; there it is, standin’ over in the corner beyant 
the hob in the kitchen forninst you: I’m done wid it,— 
many thanks to you.” 

“ Why, thin, what would you want wid a crow-bar, 
Finnegan 2” said one of his customers. 

“Oh, it’s the missthiss you should ax about that,” said 
Rory. 

“Why, is it for batin’ her he got it 2” 

“No,” said Finnegan. “It’s a flail I have for that.” 

“It is Misthiss Finnegan that wants it,” said Rory; 
| wondher you never heer’d the rayson.” 

“Why, thin, what is it, Rory,my boy? I’ll be bound 
it’s a quare one you'll give, any how.” 

“You see,” said Rory, ‘she makes the punch so 
sthrong, that she bent all her spoons sthrivin’ to stir it ; 
and so she borrowed the crow-bar.” 

“Long life to you, Rory, your sow! !” said Finnegan, 
who relished this indirect compliment to the character 
of his establishment, “ Divil be from me, but you won't 
lave the house this day without takin’ a tumbler with 
the misthiss, after that !—and she shall mix it herself for 
you—and with the crow-bar, my boy !” 

Rory would not refuse the hospitality offered, so, en- 
tering the kitchen, he sat by the fire, and Mrs. Finnegan 
endeavoured to support the character he had given her, 
by brewing one of her best, and she returned to the 
kitchen in smiles to present to Rory a “screeching” 
tumbler of punch. 

While he was sitting there, chatting and sipping his 
beverage, the storm noticed in the foregoing chapter be- 
gan to threaten, and soon burst in all its violence over 
the village. The women blessed themselves; and the 
mirth and noise of the public-house sank before the peals 
of thunder which rolled above them. Rory, remembering 
he had some miles to walk before he should reach his 
home, went to the door to look out, and judge if the 
storm seemed but a sudden burst, or threatened a longer 
duration; and in the angry aspect of the skies he saw 
nothing but the alternative of a long wait in the village 
orawet skin before him. As he looked up the street, 
Scrubbs was riding down the road at a furious pace to get 
under shelter; but before reaching the “ Black Bull,” a 
vivid flash of lightning made his horse start violently, 
and the suddenness of the action brought horse and rider 
to the ground. 

“God bless us !’’ exclaimed Rory. 

“What's the matter?” said some by-standers within 
the house, who had not seen the occurrence. 

“T b'lieve the collecthor is kilt with a stroke o’ light- 
ning !” 

“A universal exclamation of “God bless us !” echoed 
Rory’s first ejaculation, and the people crowded to the 
door to look out. 

Scrubbs, who was only stunned by the fall, now made 
an effurt to rise ; and Rory in a moment ran to his as- 
sistance and was by his side. 

“You're not kilt ?” said Rory. 

“No,” said Scrubbs, 

“ Are you scorched itself?” 

The fall of Scrubbs rendered him as yet unconscious 
of the meaning of the question. 

“Indeed !”said Rory, “I thought you wor kilt with 
the lightning. Come into the house out o’ the rain.” 
And so saying, he led Scrubbs to the “ Black Bull.” 

Some others went to the assistance of the horse, but 
it was found the animal had slipped its shoulder, and 
could not rise without help. This being afforded, the 
poor brute limped along to the stable of the hostel. 

After a few minutes the collector was quite recovered, 
having escaped with a few bruises; and his own safety 
left him at liberty to lament over the mishap of his steed, 
to whose stable he repaired, exclaiming as he went, 
“It’s very unfortunate !” 

“Faith, it is unfortunate,” said Finnegan, “ that your 
neck wasn’t bruk !—I'd like to dhrink at your wake.” 

“Oh, God forgive you, Larry!” said the wife; “ why 
would you be wishin’ the man’s death ?” 

“ Bekase there would be a blackguard the less in the 
world: sure, he got me fined, come Candlemas next a 

year; and you know it.” 

“Throth, he’s a dirty blackguard, I know,” said the 
polite Mrs, Finnegan : “so lave him to God.” 

“To the divil, you mane,” said Finnegan. 

“Thrue for you, by my sow), Larry,” said some of the 
by-standers, who all hated Scrubbs most cordially. 

“I wondher he didn’t keep a tight hand over the 
baste !” said one. 

“ Faix, so do I !” said another; “ for he keeps a mighty 
tight hand over every body else.” 

“Sure enough,” said a third, “ it’s he that’s the rale 


grinder,” 


“ Whisht! here he comes back, bad cess to him !” said 
the former speaker, as Scrubbs re-entered the house. 

But the man who dubbed him a grinder, though he 
did not speak the word, continued to sing the nickname 
in the collector’s face ; and he hummed to a lilting tune— 


“ Tarry, heigh-ho ! 
You know 
Tarry, heigh-ho, the grinder :” 
and a low laugh and furtive glances exchanged among 
the peasants, made Scrubbs feel very uncomfortable, for 
he suspected they bore some allusion to himself. 


There was not one voice to express surrow for his ac- 
cident, nor congratulation upon his escape, so disliked 


had he made himself in the country; and but for Rory - 


O’More, whose generous heart was open to the distress 
even of a foe, he would not have had a single being to do 
him a service. 

Scrubbs wished to push homewards, and asked Finne- 
gan to let him have a horse on hire. 

“T haven’t one,” said Finnegan. 

“You've two, you mean,” said Scrubbs. 

“They’re both engaged,” said the Jandlord. 

“T'll pay you whatever you ask,” said Scrubbs. 

“T tell you I haven’t thim,” said Finnegan gruffly ; 
and he added in an under tone, “and if I had, you 
shouldn’t have thim.” 

“Do you mean they are both engaged ?” said Scrubbs. 

“ Yis,” was the short answer. 

The storm continued to rage on. The public-house, 
whose noisy mirth was quelled by its outbreak, seemed 
to have gathered an additional gloom from the presence 
of the collector. One by one the customers of the “ Black 
Bull” dropped off: those who lived in the village, first ; 
who could make a run through the storm to their homes; 
those in the vicinity, next; and, at last, when there 
eeemed no chance of its abatement, even they whose 
homes were more distant seemed to think there was no 
use in longer tarrying, and so, wrapping their frieze-coats 
round them, burying their faces in their collars, and pull- 
ing their caubeens tightly over their eyes, they one by 
one made for the door, and balancing themselves for a 
moment on the threshold between a wait or a wetting, 
they butted their heads against the wind, and “ pelted” 
away through the storm. 

Rory and Scrubbs were the only guests left within the 
walls of the “ Black Bull,” and Rory seemed, at last, in- 
clined to follow the example of those who departed. On 
expressing this intention, Scrubbs manifested great un- 
easiness, for he did not like panes inethe pub- 
lic-house, wiiose Tandlord he Mad in‘ fine op 
some trivial pretext ; and the savage manner of the man, 
added to the consciousness of the cause he had given him 
for dislike, made Serubbs loth to become a solitary lodger 
in the deserted inn. 

When he found Rory determined to go, and that his 
way was homewards, he expressed a desire to accompany 
him, for their road lay together, and it was matter of 
great importance to the collector to have a companion,— 
for to travel the country alone on foot was what he 
dreaded too much to venture upon, and considered even 
more hazardous than remaining where he was. 

A few days before, he would not have chosen Rory for 
a companion ; but the circumstances of the intended ar- 
rest of De Lacy had mystified him, and made him ima- 
gine that perhaps Rory was not the dangerous person 
he had taken him for, and at all events, under existing 
circumstances, he could not but be glad of his convoy : 
so, declaring himself ready to face the road on foot with 
our hero, and thanking Finnegan, whose care of his 
horse’s’shoulder he urged, Rory said “ Goud-b’ye !” to the 
landlord of the “ Black Bull” and his punch-making wife, 
and, not forgetting his crow-bar, sallied forth from the 
snug shelter of the warm hostel to buffet the chilling 
storm which still raged with unmitigated fury. 

They proceeded in silence until they passed the skirts 
of the village; when Rory, turning from the high road, 
struck into a path through the ficlds that lay beside it. 

“Where are you going, O’More?” said the collector. 

“ A short cut,” said Rory. 

“Don’t go through the fields,” said Scrubbs: “the 
road is safer.” 

“Why, what danger do you dhread in the fields ?” 
said Rory. 

“ Only, the road is safer ; the fields are so lonely,” said 
the Collector. 

“ Maybe you're afeard o’ me, Misther Scrabbs ?” said 
Rory. 

“ No, no, my dear O’More!” 

“Bekaze you may go back to the * Black Bull’ if you 
are. I didn’t ax your company ; and high-road or by- 
road is all one ta me.” 

“ Now, O'More, I beg your pardon,—don’t be offended 
—but indeed these by-paths-——” 

“ Arrah, don’t be so frightful!” said Rory, with a tone 
of contempt in his voice, which he could not control at 
this exhibition of poltroonery: “it’s a short cut of full 
two miles to quit the road here and head up the banks of 
the sthream through the glin of the Folly.” 

“ Bless my soul!” said Scrubbs, laying his hand on 
Rory’s arm and making a dead stand ;—* surely you're 
not a-going through that horrid lonely place !” 

“Jn throth I am,” said Rory; ‘and if you don't like 
to come, as I said before, you may go back.” 

Scrubbs was in a painful state of doubt; he could not 
tell which he dreaded most—the Folly or Finnegan; and 
thus goaded by the horns of the dilemma, or rather the 
“Black Bull,” he ventured to go forward with Rory. 
After getting over about half a mile of broken ground, 
they topped the hill that commanded the glen of the 
Folly; and when Scrubbs saw the state of swollen tur- 
bulence in which the stream swept down the valley, he 
asked O'More, in one of his coward tones, if he would 
venture to approach it. 


“ Sure, it won’t bite you,” said Rory. 

“ But it might drown you,” said Scrubbs. 

“ Thim that ’s born for hangin’ was never meant for 
dhrownin’,” said Rory in a questionable tone. 


“You say very odd things, O’More,” said Scrubbe,.: 


who could not fathom whether Rory meant himself or 


the collector in his last speech. “ But isn’t the valley. 


dangerous with this dreadfal flood in it?” lag 

“ Faix, there will be worse than the flood in it when 
you and I are there!” said Rory, whose contempt for the 
collector’s pusillanimity had so increased, that he deemed 


it fit subject for ‘mirth, and did not hesitate to torment 


the paltry coward with an ambiguity of expression which 
left, in the vagueness of the allusiony the application of it 
open to either of them ; so that he might endure either, 
offence or fear, as‘the case might be. 

“ Are you sure it’s safe?” said Scrubbs. _ 

“It’s safe enough for me, any how,” said Rory; “I 
don’t know if you be a dangerous person.” 

“ How do you mean, dangerous ?” said Scrubbe. 

“ Likely for hurt or harm,” said Rory. 

“I hope not, O’More,” said the collector, straining to 
keep up with Rory’s vigorous pace as he dashed into the 
glen ; andas they approached the stream, he again asked 
his guide if he did not (ose caf the valley impassable 
without much risk. 

“ Not in the laste,” said Rory; “it’s over an hour yet 
before the pass up the valley will be flooded.” 

So saying, he pressed on, and was drawing near the 
walls of the Folly, when he suddenly stopped, and said to 
Scrubbs, 

“ Didn’t you hear a shout ?” . 

“ Where ?” said, the collector, getting as close to him 
as he could. 

“T thought I heer’d a halloo,” said Rory : “ listen !” 

A boursf of thunder followed: the collector shuddered. 

“I suppose ’twas only the storm,” said Rory. “ Let 
us push on ;” and he made a few more vigorous strides, 
when his course was again arrested by a loud shout, 
which was audible in one of the lapses of the tempest,— 
and this time even Scrubbs heard it. ~ 

The shout proceeded from the grated window of the 
vault where De Welskein and his companions were im- 
prisoned. They, seeing two men in the valley, had raised 
their combined voices in one wild chorus of despair, to 
attract their attention; and observing the successful 
result of their first effort, they again essayed to arrest 
their observation in the same manner: and when the 
men paused the second time, De Welskein took his 
handkerchief from his neck, and waving it through the 
bars of hie dungeon.as a farther means of attracting 
notice, a third tremendons yell issued from the inundated 
vault. 

“ Look, look !” said Rory, pointing to the handkerchief 
he saw waving from the Folly ; “ some one is callin’ for 
help there !"—and he was going furward to the spot, when 
Scrubbs laid his hand upon him, and said, 

“ You wouldn’t be,mad enough to go?” 

* Why not ?” said Rory. 

* You don’t know who may be there.” 

“ What is it to me who they are?—they want help,” 
said Rory, “ and that’s enough.” 

“ Let me beg of you, O’More!” said Serubbs endea- 
vouring to detain him. 

Rory shook him off, and said very decidedly, “ Mr. 
Scrubbs, if you’re afeard, that’s no raison I should be; 
and if you’d lave a fellow craythur in want o’ help, 
God forbid I'd do the like! There’s some accident there 
beyant, and I’il go see if I can be of any use.” 

With these words Rory ran towards the Folly ; and 
Scrubbs followed, because he was afraid to remain alone. 

On approaching sufficiently close to recognise persons, 
the wonder was mutual hetween those within and those 
without the vault at the rencounter. 

“ Murdher! is it you, Mr. Divilskin ! said Rory. “Why, 
thin, what brought you there at all?” 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the confused 
and almost unintelligible conversation that ensued; it 
was rather a volley of vociferation on both sides.—the 
Frenchman shouting “ Ouvres vite !” while the other pri- 
soners ‘were exclaiming, “ Rory, for the love o’ God, 
make haste, or we'll be dhrowned. 

“ Wait a minit, and I'll settle the business for you,” 
said Rory. “Sure and wasn’t it the hoighth o’ good luck 
I happened to have the crow-bar with me!” And as he 
spoke, he put the powerful implement between the bars 
of the grated window, and wrenched the rusted irons 
from their sockets; then, giving a hand to De Welskein, 
he assisted him in his egress through the newly-made 
opening ; and in a few seconds the whole party, so lately 
incarcerated in a dangerous dungeon, were liberated even 
by the very man against whose safety one of ‘their party 
had endeavoured to direct their vengeance! And now a 
terrible example was given of the facility with which past 
mercies are forgotten, and of the hardness of the human 
heart when bratalised by vice :—these very men, rescued 
from a perilous position, and perhaps a horrible death, the 
moment they were released gave way tu their vengeful 
feelings, and thought not of extending to a fellow-creature 
the mercy that Heaven had shown towards them. 

Flannerty and Regan were the first to notice with 
triumph the presence of Scrubbs, and they pointed it 
out to the party with an exclamation of blasphemous 
rejoicing. 

“ By the holy, we're in luck afther all; for there he is 
—the very chap we were waitin’ for !” 

They pointed to Scrubbs as they spoke ; and he, whose 
fears were sufficiently awake before, now pressed close 
beside Rory, who could feel his tremor as he leaned for 
support against him. The meaning of the desperadoes 
was too evident to be mistaken,—it was manifest their 
menacing intentions were directed against the collector ; 
but as Rory did not know their motive for euch | a pro- 
ceeding, he said firmly, 

“ Why, what do you want with him?” 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


“We jist want to take a lome of bimy” said Jack 
Flannerty, who advauced. 

“ See Flannerty,” said Rory, who extended his arm as 
he spoke, in token of his desire to keep a distance between 
the parties.—* Mr. Serubbs was in the village beyant, and 
his horse fell undher him; and bein’ obleeged to walk 
home, he said he’d go along with me. When I was 
comin’ this way by the short cut,—as you know it is 
towards my place,—Mr. Scrubbs asked me to go by the 
high-road; but I towld him this was the best way. Now, 
boys,” said he appealing to the whole porty, “ you wouldn’t 
like, yourselves, if you promised to lade a man safe, that 
he should come into throuble afther: and when I tell yiz 
this, I’m sure you'll put no hurt nor harm on the col- 
lecthor.” 

“Why, if you go to make a bellwether o’ yourself to 
sitch fellows as that over the counthry, it’s a busy time 
you'll have of it, my buck,” answered Flannerty ;—* and 
I'd recommend you to let it alone for the futhur: and 
indeed, if vou've any regard for your own characther, 
the less you have to do wid sitch cattle the betther, Rory, 
my boy. So, jist be aisy, and don’t be howldin’ your head 
so high.” 

“TI howld my head no higher than any honest man 
may howld it,” said Rory: “and I say that the man who 
has any honour ia his heart wouldn’t touch him that’s 
beside me afther what I say.” 

“To the divil wid you and your honour!” shouted 
Regan. “Will your honour save Darby Daly from bein’ 
hanged when that vagabone swares his life away ?—and 


you wantin’ to save the villain !—but ‘ birds of a feather . 
flocks together.’” 


“ You're a slandherous scoundhrel, Regan,” cried Rory, 
“and it’s not the first lie you said of me.” 

Regan was about to advance on O'More, who, raising 
his crow-bar in the act of striking, exclaimed fiercely, 
“ Keep back, or, by the mother that bore me, I'll brain 
you!” 

Flannerty dragged back Regan and said, “I'll tell 
you what it is, Rory, the collecthor there is wanted, and 
there’s no use in your makin’ any bones about it, for we 
are enough to have our will; so do what we plaze or we’ll 
make you.” 

“ Don’t betray me, O’More,” eried Scrubbs. 

“Bethray you!” said Rory, looking with withering 
contempt on the craven beside him. “ You dirty hound, 
who would run afther my foot,—to say sitch a word to 
me afther what you’ve heerd! You're not worth saving, 
you poor-sperited cur !—but it’s for my own sake that I 
won't have the man under my protection harmed.—Boys, 
let us pass!” 

_ | “No, we won't,” said Flannerty ; “ we'll have him ;” 
and he was advancing with some others. 

“ Boys!” cried Rory in an appealing tone, “I saved 
your lives five minutes ago, ahd all I ask is, that you’ll 
let us go quietly out o” this.” 

There was a shout of “No!” from the group. The 
trembling collecthor laid hold of Rory. 

“ Don’t grip me in that way, or I can’t fight!” said 
Rory: mind yourself, you’d betther.” Turning to the 
group, he then added, “I towld you I considher I’m 
bound in honour to this man to see him safe, and if you 
haven’t the heart to feel it; more shame to you! Butif 
it goes to that, by the seven blessed candles you'll walk 
over my body before you git him!” And he threw him- 
self into a posture of defence, and, with the weapon he 
held, he was a formidable adversary. 

“ Didn’t I tell yiz all he was a thraitor!” said Regan. 
“If he wasn’t, would he do what he’s doin’?—Do you 
believe me now 2” 

At the moment, and under the pecnliar circumstances, 
joined to the foregone suspicions of Rory’s fidelity, the 
words of Regan were like sparks on gunpowder: tiere 
was a shout from the group, and a rusk on Rory, who 
felled two of his assailants to the earth as they advanced 
upon him, while the wretched Scrubbs struck not a blow 
in his own defence. While Rory was keeping up an 
unequal fight against bers, his vindictive enemy 
Shan Dhu come behind him, and giving him a severe 
blow under the ear, for the first time had the satisfaction 
of seeing Rory stagger beneath his stroke. In a moment 
Rory was overpowered and secured ; and he and Scrubbs, 
the latter of whom prayed in the most abject manner for 
mercy, were dragged within the walls of the Folly and 
their limbs secured by strong cords: for until this mea- 
sure was put in practice, Rory continued to struggle for 
his liberty. 

When he was rendered quite powerless, he and the 
collector were placed in an upper apartment of the ruin, 
with one man to keep watch over them ; while the others 
remained on the ground story, to consult what should be 
done with the prisoners. Jack Flannerty still recom- 
mended “ the dog’s knock,” and Solomon chimed in his 
chorus of evil omen, that “ dead men tell no tales ;” but 
the majority dreaded this extreme measure, and deter- 
mined on sending Scrubbs and Rory over sea. They were 
obliged, however, to wait until night should favour their 
undertaking, as in the daylight to transport their prison- 
ers would be impossible. 

While the council were consulting below, Rory and 
the collector were engaged with their own thoughts in 
the apartment above. Rory in his heart cursed the un- 
lucky chance that had thrown Scrubbs in his way, as, to 
his company he very justly attributed his mishap; and 
yet the generosity of his temper forbade him to reproach 
the author of his misfortunes with being the cause of it, 
while he saw him trembling for his safety, and heard the 
moans which escaped from his pale and quivering lips. 

As for Scrubbs, such was his groveling nature, that 
even after the noble conduct of Rory, he was still sus- 
picious of hia having led him into the trap, and that his 
resistance was only pretence ; and at last the base wretch 
ventured to give his filthy suspicion words. 

. “Oh, O’More,” faltered he, “ why did you betray me 
into their hands !” 

“Is it tome you have the ingratitude to say the word ?” 
said Rory, “afther my runnin’ the risk o’ my life to save 

“Oh, they won’t hurt you, you know ; but they’ll mur- 
der me!” 

“ How do you know they won’t hurt me? There’s 
thim among thim ready enough to belie and wrong me; 
and my sthriving to save you has made me as bad to 
thim in their eyes as yourself.” 

* Oh, they won’t touch you—you know they won't; 
and speak to them for me,—do, O’More !” 

“I see the mane suspicions you have, Mr. Scrubbs ; 
and in throth it ’s a pity an honest man should get into 
throuble on your account, for you're not worth it. You 


think I’m colloguing with these vagabones, and that I only 
purtinded to fight, and all that; and if you worn’t as bad 


' yourself as to do the like, you wouldn’t suspect another 


of it. Get out wid you, you mane-sperited dog ! Throth, 
your heart is a dunghill, and suspicion is the cock that 
crows on it!” 

Notwithstanding all this abusive outbreak on Rory’s 
part, Scrubbs contrived to writhe himself over nearer 
to him, (for both men were bound hand and foot and 


‘lying on the ground ;) and getting so close as to be able 


to whisper to him, so that the sentinel over them should. 
not hear, he said, 

“1f you'll get me out of their power, I'll give you a 
hundred pounds, and make a man of you.” 

_“ Keep your dirty bribes and thoughts to yourself, if 
you plaze,—I want neither of thim. Make a man Q’ 
me indeed! God made a man of me already, and thanks 
be to him for it!—it’s more than he done for you, you 
pitifal coward, who had’nt the heart even to strike a blow 
in your defence. Get out! and don’t pisin my ears with 
your nasty thoughts.” 

Regan soon after entered the apartment, having left the 
group below, when the consultation was over, with the 
hbase desire of enjoying the sight of Rory’s prostration. 
He told the man on guard he came to relieve his watch 
and take charge of the safety of the prisoners; and as 
soon as the other had descended he approached O’More, 
and stood over him with malignant enjoyment. Rory 
looked up at him, and said, 

“Shan Dhu, what’s this for ?” 

“ For thraitors,” answered Regan. 

“T’m no thraitor,” said Rory. 

* You lie !” growled the brute. 

“If I wasn’t tied as I am, you darn’t say the word to 
me,” said Rory. ' 

“ Keep a civil tongue in your head, or it ‘Il be worse 
for you,” said Regan. p 

“ You're no man, Shan, or you wouldn’t do this!” 

“If you say another uncivil word, I'll kick you till I 
make you black, as a thraitorous dog ought to be kicked.” 

“You're a black-hearted coward!” cried Rory, as 
fiercely as if he were at liberty. . 

The savage who stood over him proved the truth of 
the words by giving him a fierce kick onthe side with 
his heavy brogue, which took away his breath; and it 
was only the sound of ascending footsteps that inter- 
rupted Regan in his brutality: he withdrew from the 
prisoners to the door. 

“ You're wanted below,” said the man who entered the 
apartment which Regan quitted. 

“ O’More,” said the collector, who was convinced by 
the fierce reality of Regan’s conduct that Rory was in 
the hands of enemies as well as himself. “TI see I was 
wrong in what I thought about this affair.” 

“It’s likely to be worse with us too, I’m afeard,” said 


» * Do you remember what you said when I asked you 
if the valley wasn’t dangerous, when we came into the 
glen?” 

“Nv.” 

“ You said we should find something more dangerous 
than the flood in it. You spoke it in fun, O’More :—it 
has come true, tu your sorrow.” 

“I found more than I bargained for, "faith !—But, now 
that you ‘remind me of sayin’ that, there’s sumething 
else it puts me in mind of that I said also—and equally 
thrue, to our cost.” 

“ What ’s that ?” asked the collector. 

“I said, ‘thim that was born to be hanged would 
never be dhrownded;’ and sure enough, I saved the vaga- 
bones from the dhrowndin’—and ’pon my sow! I’m much 
mistaken if the gallows won't be busy wid some o’ thim 

et!” 
. “T tell you what it is, Rory O’More,” said the man 
who was keeping guard over them—* divil a much harm 

I wish you, and, maybe, there ’s not much harm in- 
tindid you ; but I’d recommend you to keepa civil tongue 
in your head, or, maybe, it’s little more you ’Il ever spake. 
Now take that as a word to the wise.” . 

Rory took the hint—for the words were spoken in a 
tone that implied the speaker had rather a friendly feeling 
than otherwise, and to advice, so given, he attended. 
Powerless as he lay, however, and in the hands of ene- 
mies as he was, he did not despair: his fertile brain was 
at work in many a wild conjecture as to what the inten- 
tion of his captors could be, and in forming contrivances 
how he might outwit them, and make good his escape. 

After some hours spent, at length he and his fellow- 
prisoner were raised from their recumbent position ; and 
the ligatures being removed from their legs, they were 
taken from their place of confinement and desired to 
walk in silence in the midst of the smugglers. It was 
night, and still continued to rain and blow violently ;, so 
that no time could be more favourable to their purpose 
of removing Rory and Scrubbs with all speed and secrecy 
to the coast. After walking some miles they stopped at 
a cabin in a very lonely situation; where, having knocked 
for admittance, the door was opened by a man of ruffianly 
appearance, whom Rory had never seen before, though 
the rest of the party were known to him. Here refresh- 
ment was called for; and though the fare was coarse, it 
was acceptable after their walk in the rain. To Rory 
it was particularly so, for he had been fasting since 
breakfast, and notwithstanding his questionable position, 
he had too much courage to let such an occurrence spoil 
his appetite. But fear had taken such possession of the 
cowardly collector, that he could not swallow a morsel, 
and a glass of spirits was all he could get down. 

During the time they were in the house, nothing was 
spoken in the presence of the prisoners which eould en- 
lighten them as to the smuggler’s intentions. Indeed, 
there was more silence than usual amongst 80 many 
Irishmen ; and whenever any communication seemed to 
be desired between any of the parties, they either con- 
versed in low whispers beside the fire, or beckoned 
towards the door, and preferred making their conferences 
outside in the rain, to incurring the risk of being over- 
heard by Rory or the collector. : 

After some time, a car and horse were provided, and 
Scrubbs and Rory again bound by the feet and placed on 
the car. In vain did Rory request the privilege of being 
allowed to walk! ‘ Tare an’ouns !” said he, “ whatever 
you do, don’t make a pig or a cawf a’ me, and spanshel 
me upon a car as if you were dhrivin’ me to market!” 

“ Howld your tongue and do what you're bid!” was 
the only answer he received. 

In this fashion they pushed on some miles further, and 
then making another halt, two of the men and De Wel- 
skein obtained horses, and the prisoners being consigned 


to their care, the rest of the escort dropped off. They 
traveled thus all night, and the horse which drew the 
car was urged to us much speed as he could effect under 
the draught of so lumbering a vehicle, to the no small 
cost of poor Rory’s ribs ; for when at dawn they came to 
a halt, at a house equal in loneliness to the one they had 
first entered, and loosening Rory’s bands, desired him to 
walk in, it was as much as he could do to command the 
use of his limbs, so benumbed and bruised had he become 
in the course of this nocturnal kidnapping journey. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Giving an example of magisterial severity and maternal 
tenderness. 

In some days, the disappearance of the collector pro- 
duced a great sensation in the country. As far as a day 
went his absence from home without being accounted 
for, however it might cause surprise, gave nobody any 
uneasiness ; but when a second day elapsed without his re- 
appearance within his own walls, it caused enquiry, and 
enquiry seemed only to perplex people more,—that is, as 
long as they enquired where most they expected to find 
intelligence of him. But in this case, as in most others 
of the sort, chance did more than intention, and the clew 
to the disappearance of the collector was found by the 
casual visit of a customer to the “ Black Bull.” This 
person was no other than Sweeny, who was a crony of 
Scrubbs, and supplied his wife with patent medicine, 
while her husband gave him pettifogging jobs of various 
sorts: therefore, when his patron was missing, Sweeny 
offered his services in the endeavour to find him. In 
so doing, he had overridden his horse one day ; and ar- 
riving at the “ Black Bull,” he stopped to give the ani- 
mal some rest and a feed, for it was yet some miles to 
his own home. 

On following his. horse into the stable, what was his 
surprise to see Scrubbs’ steed, which still remained un- 
der the care of Larry Finnegan, who kept him until he 
should, be sent for, and had not as yet heard of the col- 
lector’s disappearance ! 

“ Hillo!” exclaimed the attorney, “ what brings Mr. 
Scrubbs’ horse here !” 

“He left him here himself last Sunday,” was the an- 
swer. 

“ And where is Mr. Scrubbs himself?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Because he was here last !” 

“ Last Sunday he was, sartinly ; but—” 

“ Ay, bui—there’s the thing !—what has become of 
him since ?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ Because this is the last place at which I have heard 
of him: and if you can’t give a satisfactory account of 
the matter, I can tell you it will be a serious business.” 

This led at once to an explanation of the circumstances 
which had occurred at the “ Black Bull ;” and the upshot 
of the business was, that Scrubbs had left the house in 
company with Rory O’More, and had not since been 
heard of. The next step to take, of course, was to go to 
Rory O’More and ask him what had become of the col- 
lector: but Sweeny did not like to make the visit alone, 
for this bit of mystery, connected with Rory’s name, 
aroused all the latent suspicions of him, which the ap- 
pearance of the colonel’s pass had somewhat qualified, if 
not dispelled ; and the remembrance of De Lacy’s case 
of pistols, and his manifest promptness to use them, ex- 
ercised so potent an influence over the attorney, that he 
determined to visit Rory with witnesses. This was his 
legal reason for the step ; but the fact was, that Sweeny’s 
courage was of a very companionable nature. 

To the captain of the yeomanry corps, therefore, he 
hied him; and that noble commander, on Sweeny’s de- 
tailing the occasion of his application, determined to pay 
a second visit to Rory’s cottage, with all the force of his 
troop he could muster at a short notice. 

In this determination let us leave them for the present, 
and take a peep at the quiet domicile they threatened 
with their visit. 

Though Rory was expected to return to his home the 
day he left it with De Lacy, yet his absence created no 
alarm, though Mary and his mother sat up late in ex- 
pectation of his coming home. When the next day 
elapsed without his making his appearance, they con- 
cluded he could not prevail on himself to part with De 
Lacy at the village, and that he had accompanied him 
all the way to the coast. 

In this satisfied belief they had indulged up to the 
period that the yeomanry captain put his plan of making 
an armed descent on the widow’s cottage into execution ; 
and it was with no small surprise and alarm she saw her 
humble walls again environed by the amateur dragoons. 
The captain and Sweeny demanded, on entering the 
house, to see Rory. 

‘ He’s not here, plaze your honour,” said the widow. 

“ Where is he?” said they- 

Now this was rather a poser, for the widow did not 
like to tell the cause of Rory’s absence—or, indeed, it 
would be fitter to say, did not dare to tell it,—and so she 
“beat about the bush” as well as she could for some 
time, until, from the nature of her answers, the captain 
had his deepest suspicions strengthened, and he said, 

“ The fact is, he ia afraid to show himself, and is con- 
cealed.” 

“ What should he be afeard of, sir?” said the widow. 

“ He’s concealed!” said the captain, and we must 
search for him. ‘ And where is the gentleman you had 
living here with you?” 

“ He’s left the place, sir.” 

“ Ho, ho! the same story of him too! We must look 
for them, then.” 

With these words, they proceeded, with those under 
their command, to pull to pieces a stack of hay and 
another of corn that stood in Rory’s haggart, much to 
the dismay of the poor widow. In vain she protested, in 
vain she besought: they were bent on the work they had 
set about. 

“ Sure, if you think they ’re hid, gintlemen, sarche the 
house first, at laste, before you go pull my little bit of 
hay and whate to pieces !” 

“Oh, we know better than that! They wouldn't 
hide in the house ;—but they may be here.” 

“ Well, sure, if they be, you can prod the stacks with 
your swoords; but, for God's sake, don’t pull the stacks 
to pieces, and it rainin’. Sure, you won't lave them 
worth a thraneen! and you wouldn't ruin the little thrifle 
of substance the poor widow has left!” 

The appeal was unheeded; they searched not within 
the house, nor did they satisfy themselves by prodding 


the stacks with their blades, (which was a common pris. 


tice in those times,) but they pulled down the sean y 


savings of her little farming under the pretence of finding” 


those they were in search of; and in doing this, they 
were not guilty of any extraordinary atrocity, for in those 
times it was thé common practice to destroy as much 
of the property of suspected people as the slightest pre- 
text would admit. But these merciless fellows did not 
only bereave the lone woman of the accumulated produce 
of her little farm, but bragged of their humanity in not 
burning her haggart before her eyes. 

“ God help me!” said the distracted woman, wringing 
her hands. “Sure, it’s all one whether you desthroy me 
by fire or wather! You've pulled my little hay and 
corn about the place in the midst of the rain; and what 
good is it afther that? Ob, how will I ever pay my bit 
of rint! Oh, weira! weira! Burn it, indeed !” said she, 
as her wrongs gave her courage to speak more openly; 
“ throth, you ’re welcome to burn it, if you’re able, afther 
the wettin’ it has got now.” 

In the Dublin Castle journals of the day, this circum. 
stance was set forth at great length, with a flourishing 
encomium on the Christian forbearance of the “—— 
Horse, in having merely searched the haggart of the per- 
son who had murdered (as it is believed) Jonathan 
Scrubbs, Esq. of -— Lodge, in the county of ——, with. 
out having burned to the ground (as they ought to have 
done) every stick and stone belonging to the papist ruf- 


The widow, as yet, had not heard of the disappearance 
of the collector, nor of his having been last seen in com- 
pany with Rory; therefore, she was unconscious of any 
cause of uneasiness on the score of her son, and had no- 
thing to lament over but her ruined haggart. Another 
day, however, had not passed without her hearing of the 
occurrence, with all the varieties of account that rumour 
with her hundred tongues sends far and wide on such 
occasions. 

The “ Black Bull” was the centre whence these re- 
ports radiated: for, from the moment of Sweeny’s visit 
there, and recognition of Scrubbs’ horse, curiosity was 
at work to know “ what in the world could have become 
of the collector; and when Rory O’More could not be 
heard of, the anxiety to unravel the mystery increased. 
In this state of things it was that the crowbar which 
Rory O’More had taken with him from the public-house 
was found in the Glen of the Folly:—this led to farther 
investigation ; recent fuotmarks near the ruin, bearing the 
appearance of a struggle, were observed. The bars 
wrenched from the grated window, and the evidences of 
the recent habitation of the vault, gave rise to many con- 
jectures; and a grand field of mystery, with a noble 
standing crop upon it, was thus opened to the whole 
community, who began to reap away at it with might 
and main, and a very noble harvest of wonder was soon 
gathered ; nor were there wanting gleaners to follow up 
the work and bring in the last precious grains of the in- 
comprehensible, 

The widow heeded not the various forms which the 
story assumed, for every subordinate interest was lost in 
the one all-absorbing consideration to her, that her son 
was missing; and in this feeling Mary participated. In 
a few days, however, an additional pang was added to 
her grief; for the Scrubbs party had no hesitation in say- 
ing the calloctor had been murdered, and that Rory 
O’More was guilty of the crime... When tha poor waman 
became possessed of this report, her agony of mind was 
excessive—an agony relieved only by occasional indigna- 
tion that her boy should be so maligned : but this tempo- 
rary relief being of an exciting, instead of a soothing 
character, her mind was kept in a state of tumult almost 
bordering on distraction. 

“Oh, that I ever should see the day,” she would ex- 
claim, “ my darlin’ boy should be accused of murdher! 
Oh, that my gray hairs should suffer the disgrace! Oh, 
Rory, Rory! where are you?—where are you?’ Why 
don’t you come and give them the lie?—for you never 
done it,—never, never, never! You murdher?—You, 
that wouldn’t hurt a fly? Oh, my boy ! my boy !” 

“Mother dear!” exclaimed Mary, weeping as she 
spoke. “ Don’t take on so—don’t, mother, dear, or you'll 
break my heart !” 

“Oh, Mary, Mary t isn’t it bad enough we ve lost our 
darlin’, our pride, and our prop—isn’t it bad enough he’s 
gone for ever from us, without his name bein’ blackened 
to the world? Sure, when my darlin’ was taken from 
me, the laste they might have left me was the bright 
remembrance of him without stain or blame! Oh, the 
hard-hearted crew !—to rob the lone widow of a mother’s 
pride; and when the grave had swallowed her darlin’, to 
put disgrace over him for his tombstone !” 

She wrung her hands and kept rocking in her seat, 
while Mary in vain attempted to soothe her. 

“ Don't be talkin’ of his grave, mother, dear; sure, we 
don’t know but——” 

Here the mother interrupted her with a wild burst of 

thought, caught up from the passing word— 
. “Thrue, thrue!—we don’t know where he lies :—oh, 
if I did, I’d go there and throw myself on my Rory’s 
grave, and break my heart, and make my last bed there 
with him! But my heart is broke—broke—broke ! and 
the sooner the grave closes over me the betther !” 

“Oh! don't talk that way, mother,—for God’s sake 
don’t! Sure, you wouldn’t lave your poor Mary alone!” 

“No, alanna !—no, if I could help it;—but how can 
I live afther him! And you—you won’t live afther him 
either—for you loved him like your life; and soon we'll 
follow him, and lave the cowld world, for it is cowld and 
blake to us now without him. And the disgrace—the 
disgrace! He a murdherer !—But who'll believe it?— 
Will thim that knew him believe it !—Never, never ?” 

“No, mother, dear—no they won't!” 

“You don’t think they will, Mary? God bless you, 
child, for the word! No--who would believe it of him, 
that had the kindest heart and the proudest spirit ?—he 
disgrace his name--he lave reproach for his sisther’s 
portion, and despair for his mother’s closing days !--no 
they can’t believe it.” 

“No, mother, dear, they can’t !” 

“Thim that could scatther the widow's substance to 
the winds may say it,—but they won't be believed; and 
the fair name of my dead boy will be strongher than the 
lies of the living.” 

In this belief the forlorn woman was right; and when 
she found the peasantry gave no credit to the rumour, 
and that, however they were unable to accountfor Rory’s 
disappearance and the suspicious circumstanees attend- 
ing it, they entertained no doubt of his inhocence, the 
widow became more reconciled, and bore her loss with 
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greater fortitude. The. universal sympathy, also, which 
she found in her neighbours tended to support her ; and 
when she heard the accusation against Rory repelled as 
indignantly in his own class as by herself, she was much 
soothed, as the exemption of her son’s name from dis- 
grace relieved her from more than half the weight of her 
affliction. 

Foremost in the tender offices of condolence was Kath- 
leen Regan—if that might be called condolence which was 
rather a communion of affliction, The meeting of the 
two girls in the Widow O’More’s cottage was very 
touching. Without their having ever spoken on the sub- 
ject, the love of Rory and Kathleen was perfectly well 
understood between them: and when Kathleen crossed 
the threshold of her lost lover’s cottage, she could not 
speak a word,—but both girls looked at each other for 
a moment in silent agony, and rushing with open arms 
into an embrace of sorrowing endearment, they wept 
upon each other’s neck. 

The girls had always liked each other, but now a fresh 
motive of attachment existed between them. Kathleen 
saw in the sister whom Rory loved so well an object to 
be additionally fond of for his sake; and Mary, in look- 
ing on the girl to whom her brother had given his heart, 
was similarly influenced; and thus their friendship at 
once became increased to affection, and a portion of the 
love that each had borne to Rory they transferred to each 
other. They often met, and for hours together would talk 
over their bereavement, and, after some time, were forced 
to admit the long-combated belief to their hearts that 
Rory was dead; for as Conolly’s evidence was conclusive 
that he did not accompany De Lacy, they knew of no 
cause short of death for his absence. 

It was in one of these conversations Mary O’More 
told Kathleen that afler all which they heard about the 
glen of the Folly, and the many times it had been ex- 
amined, she would wish very much to visit the place 
herself, and search it carefully up and down,—but it 
being so solitary, she did not like going alone, and asked 
Kathleen to bear her company. A ready assent was 
given to the proposal, and the girls spent a whole day in 
making a careful survey of the valley,—from the Folly up 
to the wild and rocky gorge where the glen was shut in 
by a bluff barrier of cliff, down which the stream 
tumbled. 

Though making no observation tending to clear up the 
mystery, their visits were often repeated: and notwith- 
standing their continued ill-success in every endeavour 
to elucidate the fatal cause which had bereft them of 
Rory, yet there was a melancholy pleasure in being on 
the spot he was last traced to. The frequency of their 
walks in the glen had so accustomed them to the place, 
that habit had overcome their fear of its loneliness, and 
sometimes each girl went there alone. 

It was on one of these occasions when Mary O’More 

had wandered nearly to the end of the glen, that she was 
startled by hearing the sound of a coarse voice which 
made her blood run cold. She paused and listened, and 
in the lapse of a few moments became conscious she 
heard the voice of Shan Regan, and with a hasty and 
cautious step the terrified girl ran higher up the glen; and 
doubling swiftly round a projecting rock, she struck into 
a small hazel-wood that promised shelter, and crouching 
under the bushes and rank grass, sought concealment 
from the man whose presence she loathed and dreaded. 
The sound of footsteps approached; she could scarcely 
breathe: they came nearer; she trembled so violently as 
scarcely to prevent the bush which sheltered her from 
rustling with her tremor,-—and in another instant Regan 
was visible a few paces below her, standing at the foot of 
the rock round whose angle she had just passed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Showing how like a —- a tinker is when he thinks be is 
lying. 
“ When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

To account for the presence of Regan in the glen of 
the Folly at this time, it becomes necessary to revert to 
the events of the night the smugglers carried off the 
collector. 

When the kidnappers and their prisoners made their 
first halt at the lonely hut where the car was procured, 
the old tinker determined to remain there for the night, 
as he felt unable to proceed, being attacked with fits of 
shivering, probably occasioned by his remaining standing 
eo long nearly up to the knees in water during the im- 
prisonment of the smugglers in the vault. Copious 
draughts of hot punch failed to relieve him; and as this 
wretched hovel was unprovided with a bed, a bundle of 
straw was all the tinker had to lie upon; and this was a 
share granted to him by Morty Mooney from his own 
whisp, which served himself for a bed whenever he used 
the hut as his resting-place,—the hovel not being meant 
for a regular domicile, but serving the disorderly set with 
whom Morty was leagued, as a place of rendezvous or 
halt, as occasion required ; for from its lonely situation it 
was admirably adapted to the purposes of those with 
whom secrecy was often an object of importance. 

During the night, Solomon’s moans sometimes dis- 
turbed the sleep of Morty Mooney, who, as morning ap- 
proached, was besought by the tinker to get “a spark o’ 
fire” and make some more hot punch, for in the course 
of the night the fire had become extinguished. The re- 
quest was complied with; but Solomon’s pain remained 
unalleviated ; he continued his, moaning protestations that 
he was “racked intirely,” and, at length, expressed his 
fear that he was dying. As this belief became strength. 
ened, the unfortunate old reprobate exhibited considerable 
apprehension of the final hour, and showed his dread of 
approaching judgment by many pious ejaculations that 
long had been strangers to his withered lips. At last, he 
said he should like to see the priest, and urged Morty to 
go for him. But Morty said he could not do his errand 
until the return of Shan Regan, who had accompanied 
the party over night and promised to be back early on 
the following morning; but that as soon as he arrived, 
the priest should be sent for. 

“Oh, don’t lose any time, Morty,—I’m very bad!— 
Oh, if I should die without seein’ the priest !” 

“ You're not so bad as all that comes to yet,” said 
Morty. 

“Oh, I’m racked inside, and I feel myself growin’ 
wake 

“ Here’s more hot dhrink for you,” 

“ Tt’s no use,” 

“ It's brave and sthrong, and as hot as the divil.” 

“Oh, don’t say divil—God be merciful to me !—don't 


say divil, Morty,—don't!—Oh! oh! I’mracked! Gi’ 
me the dhrink, then :—is it hot ?—is it hot?” 
“ Yis, brave and hot;” and he handed him the steam- 


ing punch in a jug, which trembled. in the old tinker’s _ 


hands and rattled against his teeth as he drank. 

« It’s no use,” said Solomon ; “ it warms my heart no 
more than if it was cowld wather. I’m cowld—I’m 
cowld!—Oh, the rackin’ pain!—For the love o’ God go 
for the priest, and don’t let me die this a-way !” 

“The minit Regan comes.” 

“ Oh, he can wait, but my poor sow! can’t wait! You 
wouldn’t stand between me and the light o’ glory, would 
you?—Oh, go, Morty, go!—you’ll be dyin’ one day 
yourself.” 

“ Well, whenever that may be, I won't be sitch a 
coward about it, any how.” / 

“You don’t know that,—you dont know that. While 
the life is sthrong the courage is sthrong, but the heart 
fails you when you feel the life gettin’ low.” 

* Tat! don’t be so afeared, a man ought always to be 
a man.” 

“ Oh, you dunna what it is to be hangin’ over the pit, 
and the thread o’ life goin’ to brake! I thought like 
you wanst, but now it’s dreadful to be near it!—Oh, 
don’t let me die out o’ salvation ! go for the priest, if you 
hope to see glory.” 

Morty went outside the cottage to avoid Solomon’s 
importunity ; for he did not like complying with his re- 
quest without seeing Regan, as under existing circum- 
stances he dreaded that the tinker should make some dis- 
coveries in the course of his confession with his ghostly 


.visiter which might prove inconvenient to his confede- 


rates. He walked therefore towards the point whence 
he expected Regan to approach, and was not long without 
meeting him. He communicated to him Solomon’s pre- 


carious state, and his desire to see the priest, and pointed © 


out his apprehensions of the dangerous consequences that 
might arise from complying with his request. They 
consulted together on the course to be pursued in this 
matter, as they walked slowly back to the hut where the 
tinker still lay groaning and calling unavailingly on 
Morty to hasten for the confessor. 

“It would be well he was dead, the owld thief!” said 
Morty, “ for he ’d be no loss to any one.” 

“That ’s thrue indeed, and by what you tell me it’s 
like he’s not long for this world: don’t you say he’s 
dyin’ ?” 

“ He thinks so himself,” said Morty ; “ but that ’s the 
cowardly heart of him; for he’s as tough as a gad, and 
I don’t think he ’ll go without a hard sthruggle. Suppose 
we lave him there and let him die ?” 

“ How would it be wid us thin ?” said Regan, who did 
not in the smallest degree revolt at the cruelty of the 
suggestion, but had an eye to the consequences. 

“ Sure, we wouldn’t have a hand in puttin’ any harm 
on him, and who could say a word to us ?” 

“ That ’s thrue, sure enough,” said Regan, who walked 
a few paces in silence while he revolved in his own mind 
the proposition. 

“ If he was found dead there, it might lead to enquiry.” 

“When he’s dead, can’t we throw him into a bog- 
hole?” said Morty: “who cares enough for him to ax 
any questions ?” 

“ Do you know where the ass is?” said Regan, still 
considering. 

“ No,” said Morty. 

“ You see that!” said Regan, “ the cunnin’ owld ras- 
cal always left the ass somewhere else whenever he kem 
to the Folly, that it might be to the fore to rise a ques- 
tion if any thing happened him and he didn’t go back to 
claim it, Do you mind?” 

“ Bad luck to his ’cuteness! what a head he has !” 

“ He’s the biggest owld rogue in Ireland !” said Regan. 

“ Well, what are we to do!” said Morty. 

“We'll see how he is first,” said Regan as they ap- 
proached the lonely hut. On getting near the door, they 
paused for a moment, and heard the groans of Solomon, 
mingled with ejaculations which were uttered aloud : 

“Oh Morty Mooney, are you gone for the priest ?— 
bring him to save my poor sowl!—Oh, if you desaive 
me, may a dead man’s curse be an you, and may you 
never see the light o’ glory at your own dyin’ hour!” 

“ That ’s a bitther curse he’s puttin’ an you, Morty, 
—aren’t you afeard ?” said Regan, whose superstitious 
nature was worked apon. 

“ Betther for him pray for himself than curse me,” 
said Morty. 

“Well, it’s betther see him again, any how,” said 
Regan, who entered the hut followed by Morty. 

When Solomon heard the approaching footsteps, he 
turned on his straw, and cried in a voice of anxious 
earnestness, “ Js that his reverence ?” 

“ Are you betther now ?” was the answer he got from 
Regan. 

“ Oh, didn’t you bring the priest ?” 

“ By an’ by, man,—by an’ by,” 

The old tinker groaned in mental and bodily anguish : 
“ Oh, if I die out o’ salvation !” 

“ Listen to me, man,” said Regan. 

A conversation now took place between them, in which 
Solomon worked upon the superstitious feelings which 
he knew Regan to be under the control of, and threaten- 


ed him with the appearance of his unlaid ghost after ; 
death if he permitted him to die without seeing the | 
Regan, in turn, made Solomon swear by “the | 


priest. 
holy vestments and the seven blessed candles,” that he 


would not in his confession to the clergyman commit his | 


companions. 
This, in his urgency for haste, Solomon promised, and 
offered, in proof of his sincerity, that Regan might 


be present while he received absolution from the con- | 
fessor. This point being carried, the pastor was sent | 


for, and Morty Mooney was urged to use all speed. 
“ And suppose I go for the docthor ?” said Regan. 


“No, no,” said Solomon, “ it’s no use,—and don’t lave ‘ 


me to die alone, for God’s sake !—stay wid me,—let me 


howld you—there, there! sure it’s comfortin’ to have a — 
grip o’ somethin’ in this life, while you’re in it,—not to ° 


be left alone in the last minit, to quit the world like a 
banished sthranger.” 

Solomon continued in great pain, and was apparently 
sinking, and his anxiety for ghostly consolation continued 
to increase in a fearful degree. Nevertheless, Regan, 
having acquitted his conscience in sending for the priest, 
was in hopes the tinker would die before his arrival, and 
so put the secrets Solomon was in possession of out of 
danger. This inhuman desire, however, was not grati- 
fied ; the approaching tramp of a horse was heard, and 
Regan, op going to the door, saw Father Frank riding 
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* towards the hut at a smart pace. Regan returned to the 


straw litter where Solomon lay, and said, 


“ Now, remember your oath,—don’t bethray uss for if | 


you do, hell-fire will be your portion !” 
“ Lord be merciful to me !” said the dying man. 
Regan now returned to the door to receive the priest, 


and with the disgusting words he uttered to the dying - 


sinner yet hot on his lips, he said, “God save your re- 
verence!” as he made a low obcisance to the priest, who 
alighted and entered the hovel, while Regan secured the 
bridle of the horse to the staple’ on the door-post, and 
followed fast into the hut. 


“ Well, my poor man, are you very ill?” said Father | 


Frank. 

“ Oh, God be praised you’re come!” said elabaie. 
dyin’, your reverence,—dyin’ !—give me the com- 
forts o’ the church, and God bless you! Oh, I’m a poor 
sinner! give me absolution for my sins, and save my 
poor sowl !” 

“Leave me alone with him,” said the clergyman to 
Regan : “ he wants to confess.” 

“Plaze your reverence, he has nothing to confess: he 
says he only wants the comforts o’ the church before he 
departs.” 

“ Retire,” said the pastor. “You ought to know he 


cannot receive the sacrament without making a confes-. 


sion.” 

Solomon declared he had nothing to confess : “ I have 
no time for confeesion, more than that I’m a wicked 
sinner, and repent o’ my sins, and hope to see glory, if 
your reverence will give me absolution.” 

“God help you, poor man!” said Father Frank, hu- 
manely, “ you shall have the consolations of the church 
in your last moments; but you should make a clean 
breast, and unburthen your conscience: you have sins to 
confess.” 

“ More than I have time for,” said Solomon faintly : 
“I’m dyin’. I confess I’m a miserable sinner, and I 
ax God's pardon, and my blessed Sav’our’s pardon, and 
won’t you give me absolution, your reverence, and pro- 
mise me the light o’ glory ?—Oh, take pity on my poor 
sinful sowl, and give me the absolution,!—and I have 
money, money enough, your reverence.” 

“ Don’t think of your money, you poor sinful mortal ! 
but think of saving your soul, and confess yourself before 
God, who knows your crimes, and is willing to pardon 
them if you confess them.” 

“Oh, I lave all that to his own honour, your reverence, 
if you'll only gi’ me the absolution, and say masses for 
my poor sowl when I ’m gone ;—and I’ve money to pay 
for thim—plenty o’ money—will you say the masses for 
me?” 

“ Let me confess you first.” 

“ Sure, I’ve nothing to confess, more nor I confessed 
already,—I ’m a poor sinner, and ax absolution ; and if 
your reverence goes to the glin o’ the Folly—and there 
at the upper end there’s a big rock stands out in the 
glin, and some hazel-threes near it higher up the hill.” 
Here he writhed in agony, and gave his accustomed cry 
that he was racked. He seemed weaker after the spasm, 
and ina voice more faint than hitherto, besought the 
priest for absolution, with. a look so imploring, that 
Father Frank could no longer resist the appeal, and fear- 
ing he should expire every instant, the extremity of the 
case induced him to dispense with a confession, and he 
administered the laet rites of the church, 

The poor wretch seemed much soothed by the act, and 
after a short pause continued. 

“ Undher that rock, near a big bunch o’ dock-laves, if 
you dig up the ground, you'll find a leather bag with 
goolden guineas in it,—more—more—than you ‘d think 
—the poor tinker—” Here he paused again in apparent 
pain; but recovering again, he said faintly, “ The goold 
—your reverence—I give the goold to you—for the 
masses—for my sowl. Oh, say the masses!—the masses!” 
He could add no more, and sank back on his heap of straw. 

“ God be merciful to his soul!” said the priest devout- 
ly, as he joined his hands in prayer over the poor sinner, 
whose spirit he thought had passed. But Solomon had 
not yet given up the ghost ; he still continued to breathe, 
but his state of exhaustion seemed to be such, that no 
hope could be entertained of his recovery, and as there 
was no apparent likelihood even of returning conscious- 
ness, Father Frank prepared to go. 

“ This should be an awful warning to you,” said he to 
Regan, who attended him to his horse. “See how the 
death-bed of the sinner shakes the heart! I hope you 
may profit by the lesson: After the poor man’s decease, 
you must accompany me to the place where he said his 
money is concealed, to witness how much is there, and I 
will divide it between masses for his soul and offices of 
charity.” 

When the priest had gone, Regan returned to the hut 
and found Solomon had sunk into a sleep. “I suppose 
he ’ll go off that way,” said he to himself. “ And to 
think o’ the owld vagabone having such a power o’ 
money, all by chatin’ and robbin’—the way he robbed 
the stakes o’ the game yestherday in the Folly !” 

To every one’s surprise, Solomon, instead of dying, 
awoke the better of his sleep—much exhausted it is true, 
but manifestly out of danger. While in this state, he 
was often visited by Father Frank, who endeavoured to 
impress upon him how sacred the duty became, to thank 
God for his mercy, in granting the time for repentance 
of his sins, and not hastening him away in the unpre- 
pared state in which the pastor found him, when, trem- 
bling at the terrors of death, he prayed for ubsolution, 
which, under the extreme circumstances of the case, had 
been given him then: “ but now,” added Father Frank, 
“I expect you to lead a good life for the remainder of 
the period heaven may please to grant you, and I desire 
you to come to your duty regularly.” 

Solomon promised fairly ; but the moment the priest’s 
back was turned, his thoughts were far from heaven- 
ward, To the earth, to the earth they returned ugain ; 
for he thought of his concealed treasure, and trembled 
for its safety, as he remembered that Regan was present 
when he named the spot where it was buried. 

For some days he could not rise from the litter where- 
on he lay ; and when he was enabled to move, it was but 
to crawl feebly along. But even in this exhausted state 
he made his way to the glen of the Folly, to try if his 
hoard was safe. The appearance of the spot alarmed 
him, for the place bore marks of being recently disturbed, 
and he began eagerly to upturn the soil. Wretched was 
the work of the old miser: digging up the earth that so 
soon must cover him, to seek that which was dearer to 
him than life. What was his agony when he found his 


misgivings at sight of the place were well founded, and = 


that his gold was gone! 

At first he stood as stiff and cold as stone ; and had he 
been of a nature sensible to emotion, the shock would have 
killed him. At length he gave way to groansand wrung his 
hands in despair—he threw himself on the ground ; and 
tears, that had never since childhood wetted his cheek, 
now streamed down the furrows that crime and. craft had 
worn there. He cursed his fate in having been spared 
from the grave only to taste a bitterness beyond that of 
death, and his wailing was mingled with blaspheming. ~ 

The sweet echoes of the quiet glen were startled at the 
disgusting sounds, and the pure peace of nature violated ! 

Bat the master-spirit of the miser at length eame to 


his aid :—craft rose, pheenix-like, from the ashes of his 


heart. Where, a few minutes before, he wept in despa 

and wrung his hands, he now sat motionless, with 
knitted brow, and compressed lips, planning within the 
dark and tortuous labyrinths of his deceitful mind stra- 
tagem after stratagem to regain his lost treasure. With 
the patience and cunning of a spider, thread after thread 
he spun; and if the breath of doubt shook his fabric and 
broke his meshes, on he toiled, unwearied, until the web 
was completed: and now he only wanted to lure his 


_game within his grasp. 


Having detcrmined on his plan, he replaced the earth 
he had dug up; and so carefully did he restore the ap- 
pearance of the spot as it existed before his visit, that no 
one would have suspected it had been so recently disturbed. 

He then left the place, muttering curses upon Regan, 
—for that he was the person who purloined the treasute 
there was no doubt; and the plan he adopted to make 
him restore it was this:—He contrived an opportunity 
of speaking to Regan without exciting his suspicions ; 
and after ‘alluding to the circumstances of his sickness, 
and of the hidden money which he had told the priest of, 
—“ as you heerd me tell him yourself,” said he,—Solo- 
mon then proceeded to inform him that he had hid another 
hoard of money in another place, but that he did not 
think it was as safe as it would be in the glen of the 
Folly : “and as the priest and you knows that place,” 
said Solomon, “ and as I can’t live much longer now, I 
would wish it to be known where my money is,—for it’s 
a pity it would be lost; and when I’m gone, sure I’d 
wish to lave somethin’ to my friends to remimber me, 
and some to say masses for my sowl;—for to give it all 
to the priest, you see, Shan, is more nor I think right or 
raysonable. But, as I was sayin’, it’s betther have it 
all in one place; and so, if you "ll go wid me to the glin, 
I'll put the rest o’ what I have there too.” Here he pro- 
duced a small leather bag, in which he had put some 
pieces of clipped tin to resemble the chink of coin, and 
just shaking it, to deceive the ears of Regan, as he gave 
him a glimpse of the purse, he replaced it in his pocket, 
asking Regan to accompany him the next day to the 
glen—“ For, you see,” said he, “ people sometimes goes 
there now, to see the Folly, since the night we done the 
thrick there; and I’m wake and owld, and would be 
afeard to go by myself wid so much money about me. 
So, Shan agra, come wid me, and thin you'll know 
where every rap poor owld Solomon has saved is hid 
jist yourself and the priest;—and when I’m dyin’, I 
won't forget you, Shan—throth I won't.” 


Regan fell into the trap, for the finished deception of 


Solomon’s acting induced the belief that he really had 
more treasure to hide, and Shan Dhu lost no time in re- 
storing the bag he had stolen to its former place of con- 
cealment, intending, when the additional treasure was 
placed there, to seize it all and decamp. It was the fol- 
lowing day he went with the tinker for the purpose of 
making the second deposite ; and it was on this mission 
he was engaged when Mary O’More heard his voice in 
the glen and fled at his approach. Let us now return to 
her, whom we left trembling in her place of concealment. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Which will explain itself. 


Mary O’More nearly fainted from terror at the sight 
of Regan, who stood in silence near the rock ; and the 


thought of his discovering her alone in such a deserted . 


place shot a pang of agony through her frame. 

Regan at last raised his voice, and cried, “ Are you 
comin’ ?” 

The words were delightful to Mary’s ear, for they 
implied he had a companion, and the sense of her deso- 
lation was lessened. 2 

* Come on,” said Regan again ; and Solomon soon was 
visible to Mary. It was the first time in her life she had 
ever been glad,to see the old tinker. 

“ Let me rest a bit,” said Solomon, seating himself; 
“ the walkin’ tires me: “ I’m wake yet.” 

“ No wondher,” said Regan. “’Faith, I thought you 
wor gone th’ other day !” 

“ Well, I can’t stay very long now, any how! I feel 
myself goin’ fast ; and whenever that ’ll be, you ’ll know 
where to get the goold, Shan agra,—for it’s yourself 
will have the most of it.” 

(* All of it,” thought Shan in his heart.) 

“ And so,” continued Solomon, who, with admirable 
presence of mind, did not seem to be in a hurry to look 
for his money,— So you tell me that the Frinchman 
went aboord himself?” 

Vis.” 

“ And the collecthor is out o’ the way ?” 

“ Snug,” said Regan. 

Mary, at the name of the collector, was breathless, and 
listened till the anxiety of hearing made her ears tingle 
again. 

“ And Rory ?” said Solomon, 

“ D—n his sowl! he’s out of the way too,” said Re- 


gan. 

Poor Mary gasped for breath. 

“ And not one can make head or tail of it Paste. the 
counthry,” said Solomon, 

‘**Faith, they may look for him long oti before 
they ’ll find him!” said Regan. 

“ Well, we may as well look for what we kem for, now 
that I’m rested,” said Solomon. “ There’s the very 
spot where it is.” 

“ Show it to me, jist,” said Regan, “and I ‘ll turn up 
the earth for you, bekaze you are wake yet, and don’t 
fataigue yourself.” 

“ Thrue for you,” said Solomon, who knew Regan’s 
motive was to prevent the“ recent removal of the earth 
being noticed. 

Shan Dhu now opened the blade of'a large clasp knife, 
and commenced the act of unearthing the treasure, ~ 

Mary was in a state of confused horror all this time. 
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She had heard thém say Rory might be looked for a 
long while before he was found, and she imagined, from 
these words, that they had concealed hi# body after he 
was murdered, (for she had given up all hope of Rory’s 
-being alive ;) and perhaps this was the spot where his 
mangled remains were hid,—perhaps these were his mur. 
derers before her ;—if she were seen, her life would be 
forfeited also! She could observe Solomon’s face from 
where she lay, and she saw his eyes fixed with a look of 
“fascination upon the spot where Regan was delving with 
his knife and turning up the clay with his hands. 
Regan said at last, “ I think I’m near it now.” 
Mary's blood. ran cold ;—was it her brother’s corse 
they were uncovering? Solomon’s look became more in- 
tense, and in a minute more he exclaimed, “ That’s it, 
that’s it!” and with his hands outstretched like the claws 


Brae a bird of prey, he pounced upon the hole that Regan 


had made, and rooted up the bag. “1 have it, I have it !” 
said he, unable to contain his transport at the sight of 
his regained treasure, which he hugged up close to his 
breast, as a mother would hug her first-born. 
Regan looked at him with a mixture of suspicion and 
ferocity in his countenance perfectly horrible, and neither 
~ of them spoke for some seconds. 
Solomon was the first to break silence, and, rising 
from his seat, he said, “1 b'lieve we may as well go 
now.” 
“ Go where ?” said Regan. 
_. “Out o’ this,” said Solomon : “ we need not stay here 
any longer.” 
“ Why, aren ’t you goin’ to bury it again ?” 
“ Yis, in another place.” 
“ Why, you towld me you had more to put to it !” 


~.. “ Ay, ay, and so I will put this along wid th’ other.” 


_ Bat you said you ’d put what more you had here!” 
- said Regan, who began to see the trick the tinker meant 
to play him. 
_ & Well, that ’s what I intindid,” said Solomon; “ but I 
changed my mind sence, and I think this will be safer 
along wid th’ other: come wid me, and we’l! put it 
there ;” and he arose to depart as he spoke. 

Regan laid his hand on the skirt of the tinker’s rag- 


ged coat, and dragged him to his seat again as he said, © 


* You won’t go that way, as cunnin’ as you think your- 
self! Don’t be catchin’ your young birds with chaff that 
way, Solomon Sly, my darlin’: owld sojers are not to be 
done with gingerbread !” 

__ * What do you mane, Shan avic 2” said Solomon, en- 
deavouring to affect composure. 

“ I tell you what I mane,” said Regan with decided 

_ ferocity in his manner : “I mane, that the divil an out 
o’ this you take that money so aisy !” 

_,“ Why, you wouldn ’t hendher me o° puttin’ my money 
where I like, would you, Shan agra?” said Solomon, 
still endeavouring to maintain a quiet state of things; 
but while he assumed so much indifference, he kept an 
iron grip of his money-bag. 

“ I'll hendher you takin’ it out o’ this—by this knife 
I will!” said Regan as he clutched the weapon fiercely 
and shook it with vehemence in the tinker’s face. 

Solomon changed countenance a little as he attempted 
farther wheedling. 

“ Can’t you come and see where I put it along wid the 
rest?” said he. 

“ Along with the rest indeed! That was a purty hum- 
bug you made me b’lieve, you owld villian! Along wid 
the rest!—go and see where you put it! Yis, you 
threacherous owld thief! go out on the public road wid 
you, and then you'll make some fine excuse as ‘cute as 
a leprauchaun, and give metheslip! No,no; I have you 
now, and Ill make my own o” you! You promised me 
some of it, and J "ll have it, or I*ll know why.” 

“ You wouldn’t take the money from a poor owld man, 
would you, Shan dear ?” 

“ Poor, indeed!” said Regan. “Why, you owld 
starved ’ottomy, that never had the heart to buy a male’s 
mate or a hearty glass, you have more goold than many 
a sportin’ fellow in the counthry, and more than ever you 
can want; and I do want it, and, what ’s more—and take 
one word for all—by the blessed light I ’ll have it before 
you lave this !” 

“ Why, Regan, it’s not robbin’ an owld man you'd 
be?” 

“ Robbin’ !—you talk of robbin’! Tell me, you gray 
owld vagabone, who was it stole the stakes o’ the spoil- 

five in the Folly ? You thought no one saw you, did you? 
but I seen it—I did, and now Ill see who can play the 
best game here! Gi’ me the half o’ that bag and be thank- 
ful I don’t take it all !—you know you promised me share 
of it.” : 

“ Yis, yis, I did,” said Solomon, “and I'll keep my 
word, Shan dear,—I will: but you remember I said it 
should be afther I die.” 

“ Die?” said Regan with terrible meaning in his 
voice,—“ die? Take care how you put me in mind o’ 
that !” 

Solomon looked ghastly at the implied threat, and said 
imploringly, “Ob, Shan, Shan! sure you wouldn’t 
murdher me!” 

“ Who was it taught me last Sunday three weeks ?— 
who was it said in the Folly, that ‘dead men tell no 
tales ?,—eh ?” and his voice assumed a deeper tone. 

“Qh, Shan, Shan! you wouldn’t, you wouldn’t!” 
And Solomon again attempted to rise and depart; but 
Regan laid a still fiercer grasp upon him than he had 
yet done, and said, “ Wouldn’t I?” with the scowl of a 
fiend. Give me the half o’ that money, or I'll make a 
way to your throat nearer than your mouth—by the 
*tarnal I will! Will you give it?” 

Solomon did not speak, but clutched his money-bag 
faster. 

“ Will you, I say 2” said Regan, getting more excited, 
and gripping his knife with as determined a purpose as 
the tinker clutched his treasure. 

Solomon now gathered all the strength he had left into 
me desperate effort, and, in the hope of alarming Re- 
gan, he raised his voice and shouted, “ Murdher! murd- 


” 

“ You will have it, then!” said Regan, who, step by 
step, was worked up to desperation, and rushing on the 
old man, he caught him by the throat, flung him to the 
ground, and, with uplifted knife, was about to throw him- 
self upon him with a horrible curse, when Mary O’More, 
whose mind had been wrought to the highest pitch of 
terror-stricken excitement, could contain her feelings no 
longer, and uttered an appalling shriek; and as the echoes 
of the valley rang to the scream, Regan stood petrified 

with alarm. 
~ Solomon took advantage of his terror, and looking to- 


wards the spot whence the scream proceeded, he saw, 
as he arose at the same instant, the girl emerge from 
her place of concealment; and with an activity surpris- 
ing for one in his weakened condition, he was at her 
side in a moment, and, clinging to her, prevented the 
escape she meditated. “Save me! save me!” he ex- 
Claimed !” as he held her with the energy and tenacity 
ofterror, « 

The consequence of a witness being present at what 
had taken place flashed upon Regan’s mind in an instant; 
once being committed in an act of outrage, desperation 
urged him onward, and seeing Mary O’More in such a 


position inflamed his brutal nature with thoughts fitter ' 


for hell than earth, To divide Solomon and the girl, and 
dispose of them separately was his object ; so, stimulating 
Solomon by the hope of saving his gold, he said, 

“ Go off wid you—be off, you and your money, and 
lave this young woman with me: I want to have some 
words with her.” 

Mary was now the person to cling to the tinker, whu 
endeavoured to shake her off, while she begged for the 
love of God he would not desert her. 

“ Let him go, I tell you!” said Regan. 

“No! no!” screamed the girl. 

The vile old miser, whose life she had just saved, now 
eagerly endeavoured to loose himself from her hold, and 
leave her in the hands of the ruffian from whose knife 
she had delivered him, and, in the desire to save his gold, 
would have left her in peril of worse than death. 

“ Let me go, I bid you !” cried the tinker impatiently, 
and striking as fiercely as he could at the straining hands 
which held him. 

“For the Blessed Virgin, I beseech you, Solomon 
darlin’,” cried the agonised girl, “don’t lave me with 
that horrid man! Oh, Solomon! afther savin’ your life, 
don’t lave me this way !” 

Solomon seemed for an instant to have a touch of com- 
punction ; but Regan said, “ If you stay here two minutes 
longer, the divil a guinea you ‘ll ever lift out o’ this! Be 
off, and lave this spyin’ young lady with me.” 

The threat roused Solomon to action, and again he en. 
deavoured to Shake Mary from him. She threw herself 
on her knees before him, and clasping him firmly round 
his trembling limbs, besought him in the most earnest 
and touching manner not to abandon her. 

“ Oh, sure you wouldn "t desert the poor, helpless, in- 
nocent girl,—sure you wouldn ‘t! God won’t forgive you 
if you do.—Oh, sweet Virgin, protect me !” 

“ Shake her off, I tell you, and save your money, or, 
by all the divils in hell, I "ll have the lives o’ both o° yiz!” 
shouted Regan as he laid hold of Mary O’More and 
dragged her fiercely from Solomon, who struggled to 
disengage himself from her ; and at last, by his striking 
her heavily on the hands, the unfortunate girl was forced 
to relinquish her grasp; but at the same moment she 
made a desperate effort to regain her feet, and springing 
from her knees, turned with the energy of desperation 
upon Regan and cried with vehemence, “ May the God 
that looks down on us judge and punish you if you wrong 
me, Shan Regan !” 

The moment Solomon found himself free, he exerted 
what speed he might in getting away ; and Regan, hold- 
ing Mary with a grip of iron, and looking on her with 
demoniac triumph, said, 

“ Now I'll tache you, my saucy lady, how you ‘ll gibe 
and jilt a man! and+you’ll larn more in the glin than 
you came to watch for !” 

With these words, he attempted to seize her round the 
waist ; but Mary made an active resistance, and main- 
tained a surprising struggle against his ruffian assault; 
but every instant her power to repel became less, her 
exclamations to heaven grew weaker, and at last her 
short and gasping shriek gave token that she felt her re- 
maining strength fast failing. 

Just at this moment, when she was nearly within the 
irrecoverable gripe of Shan Dhu, the baying of hounds 
reached her ear, and she screamed with wild joy, 

“ The hunt! the hunt !” 

Regan made a last desperate effort to drag her into the 
hazel-wood, where he might effect concealment and 
drown her cries, but, inspired by the hope of succour, 
Mary redoubled her efforts, and while she was writhing 
in the unequal straggle, a fox ran close beside them and 
dashed across the glen as the cry of the hounds grew 
louder. 

“ They 're coming! they ’re coming!” she cried: 
“you villain, they’re coming! there’s the fox! Oh, 
blessed Virgin, you've saved me !” 

The cheering cry of the dogs again rang up the glen, 
the pack opened louder and louder every instant, and, in 
dread of discovery, Regan dashed into the wood and 
climbed up the cliff. 

The moment she was freed from his grasp, Mary 
O'More ran with wild speed duwn the glen towards the 
point whence the sound of the chase proceeded, and soon 
saw the horsemen urging forward. The moment she 
beheld them the certainty of protection produced so vio- 
lent a revulsion of feeling, that her brain reeled as she 
rushed onward, and she fell prostrate to the earth. 

Among the foremost of the horsemen, was Mr. Dixon, 
a magistrate,—a gentleman of a kinder nature than the 
generality of his class. He rode beside Squire Ransford, 
and they both saw the precipitous flight of Mary O’More 
down the glen. Mr. Dixon remarked the circumstance 
to the squire, who attributed the headlong speed of the 
girl to her fear of the hounds. Still Mr. Dixon kept his 
eyes fixed on Mary ; and seeing her fall, he exclaimed, 

* Down she goes !” 

“ Let her pick herself up again!” said the squire, as 
he dashed forward in the chase. 

But the magistrate, though fond of hunting, thought 
there were other things in this world worth thinking of; 
he had some heart about him, with which the squire was 
not troubled, and, despite the alluring notes of “ Sweet- 
lips” and “ Merry-lass,” who gave tongue ahead in good 
style, he drew his bridle when he saw the fugitive sink 
to the earth, and rode up to the prostrate girl, while the 
rest of the hant followed the squire, and left the office of 
charity to him: and well for poor Mary O’More that 
there was one to pity and protect her ! ’ 

Mr. Dixon alighted, and was some time before he 
could calm the impatience of his excited horse, which 
panted with eagerness to continue the chase, and he 
could not attend to Mary until he had soothed his steed 
into quietness ; then throwing the rein over his arm, he 
knelt down to raise the fainting girl from the earth, and 
found her in a state of complete insensibility. Sceing 
that Lo restore her would require his undivided attention, 
he led his horse, which still pulled at his arin with im- 


patience, to a thorn-tree, and fastening the bridle to it, 
he hastened back to Mary. 

Raising her gently from the earth, he carried her close 
to the river ; and there, by copiously sprinkling the cool 
stream over her face, which a death-like paleness over- 
spread,—a paleness rendered more striking by the dark 
hair that streamed loosely around her head and neck, he 
gradually restored her to life; but. it was some time be- 
fore consciousness returned. The sound of many waters 
was in her ears as she opened her eyes and looked 
vaguely around. When she caught the first glimpse of 
Mr. Dixon, the sight of a human face seemed to startle 
her, and she attempted to scream; but her exhausted 
energies could only give vent to a hard-drawn sigh. The 
soothing tone in which she was spoken to tended to re- 
store her, and after some time she uttered a few broken 
sentences ; but, from previous terror, such was the in-. 
coherency of her expressions, that Mr. Dixon could only 
conjectare she had been in personal danger, and there- 
fore besought him to protect her. 

“T will, my poor girl,—I will.” 

“ God bless you, sir! you won’t lave me alone ?” 

“ Certainly not ; calm yourself.” 

Pi they gone?” said she, looking wildly up the 
glen. 

Mr. Dixon thought she might have been frightened by 
the hounds, as the squire had supposed ; and as she looked 


- in the direction they had taken, he said, “ Yes, the dogs 


are all gone.” 

“ Oh, it’s not thim; sure they were the salvation o’ me 
only for the hunt, I was lost—lost for ever !” 

The magistrate by degrees learnt the cause of her 
alarm, and asked her name. When she told him he said 
he supposed that Rory O’More was her brother. 

“Brother !” said she wildly—* Oh, I’ve no brother 
now !” and relapsed into tears. 

“ How do you know 2” said Mr. Dixon. 

“Oh, I’m afeard they’ve murdhered him! they con- 
fessed it a’most before me.” 

This led to farther questions on the magistrate’s part ; 
and Mary at length told all the particulars of what she 
had witnessed between Shan Dhu and the tinker. 

When she was sufficiently recovered to walk, Mr. 
Dixon accompanied her from the glen to the village, and 
there got Mary a friend to escort her to her home; for 
even on the open road she feared to be alone, so shaken 
had her nerves become by the terrible scene she had gone 
through. 

Mr. Dixon determined on having Mary’s depositions 
taken and sworn to in regular judicial form, and for that 
purpose rode over next day, with the squire and Sweeny, 
to the widow’s cottage. 

On leaving the house, Sweeny suggested that this story 
of Mary’s might be all a stratagem to divert the suspicion 
which attached to Rory, on the subject of the collector’s 
disappearance, into another channel. Mr. Dixon said she 
had done more than divert suspicion, for that she had 
named the guilty parties. 

“ But how can you tell she speaks truth?” said the 
spiteful little attorney, whose hatred of Rory for the 
tombstone affair was so bitter, that all of his name were 
sharers in it. : 

“ We must have Regan and the tinker arrested,” said 
Mr. Dixon. 

“ If you can find them,” said Sweeny. 

“Well, if they keep out of the way it will be strong 
presumptive evidence of their guilt.” 

“Ah! You're not up to them as well as I am: they 
may be all in the plot for what you know.” 

“ They’re a pack of rebels altogether,” said the squire ; 
“and until the country is cleared of them, we shall have 
no peace.” 

“ You're right, squire,” said Sweeny. 

“ Well, I have not quite so bad an opinion of them,” 
replied Mr. Dixon; “nor do I think the girl’s story a 
mere fiction. We must-have Regan and the tinker ar- 
rested as the next step.” 

The proper authorities were despatched for this purpose 
to Regan’s house; but they found him not, and for many 
days a useless search was prosecuted, As for Solomon, 
he had no home where to seek him, and the officers had 
therefore a roving commission to Jay hands on him as 
they might; but he eluded their vigilance; and no one 
interested in their apprehension could catch the smallest 
clew to the finding of Shan Dhu and the tinker. 

The priest suggested a visit to the lonely hut where he 
had seen Solomon in his sickness, and a party undertook 
the search immediately; but the hut was deserted. 
Traces, however, of the recent visit of man were mani- 
fest; the fresh peelings of some boiled potatoes were 
strewn upon the floor, and the yet warm embers of aturf 
fire were in the corner of the hovel. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
In which Rory makes his first trip to sea—a voyage of discovery. 

It was in a low and retired fishing-hut De Lacy was 
housed the evening he reached the sea-coast, there to 
await the arrival of the lugger off the shores. He felt 
lonely on his removal from those with whom he had been 
lately sojourning, and to whom he had in a manner be- 
come attached, and the efforts the inmates of the fishing. 
hut made to entertain him were unavailing ; so he retired 
to rest earlier than usual, wishing to indulge the thoughts 
in solitude which the presence of others interrupted 
without dissipating. 

When on his bed the influence of rest induced a plea- 
sant state of mind : and leaving the remembrance of those 
he had parted from, Hope led him onwards to the shores 
of France, where he trusted soon to Jand in safety, and 
gather the materials for a victorious return to his friends 
and country. Of Adele, too, he thought, and love whis- 
pered the joys of again beholding and clasping to his 
heart the girl of his affections. It was with such pleasing 
promise on his imagination that he closed his eyes; and 
the downy wing of slumber waving over his senses 
fanned this spark of hopefulness into flame, and all night 
long he dreamt of his Adele,—of their joyful meeting,— 
of her blushes and her smiles,—of her enthusiasin at the 
prospect of his name yet living amongst the bright ones 
that should be dear to his country,—of their anticipation 
of future pleasures on the war being past—when the war- 
rior should subside into the husband, and Love bind the 
garland of victory on his brow! Oh, youth! youth !— 
how dost thou teem with golden visions,—while the 
dreamy impressions of age are but cast in lead! 

De Lacy arose fron his slumbers as though he had fed 
on ambrosia over night—with that elastic feeling of 
existence which belongs to the hopeful lover. Influenced 


through the whole day by his dreamy intoxication, he 
reveled in alternate visions of glory and of love. As he 
roved along the strand, if he turned to watch the change- 
ful effects of the sea, he looked upon the noble ocean 
stretched before him as the highroad to his glorious as. 
pirations ; and hope seemed to beckon him across the 
deep: while as the surge thundered at his feet, and was 
swept backwards in foam to the main, he heard the voice 
of victory in the sound, calling him to enterprise. If he 
looked upward, and beheld the seaward clouds sailing to- 
wards the land of his Adéle, his musing was in a softer 
mood ; and as some touch of sunshine tipped their delicate 
forms, it was recognised by his heartas agoodomen. He 
was all exitement, and while he fed on such sweet fancies 
he drew forth his pencil to play with his pleasant thoughts 
as they arose; and soon imagination bore him beyond 
the world in which he breathed. The roar of the booming 
sea was lost in the silver sounds of fairy fountains: the 
whistle of the brisk wind sweeping across the waves to 
which his blood danced as he mused, was unheard amid 
the whisper of the breeze through rustling groves ; and 
the rough shingle of the shore whereon he walked, felt 
under the foot of the enthusiast like the golden sands of 
the classic fountain. He was in the land of dreams. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 
There is a land where Fancy ’s twining 
Her flowers around life’s fading tree,— 
Where light is ever softly shining, 
Like sunset over a tranquil sea. 
*Tis there thou dwell’st in beauty’s brightness, 
More fair than aught on earth e’er scems ; 
’Tis there my heart feels most of lightness,— 
There, in the lovely land of dreams ! 
*Tis there in groves I often meet thee, 
And wander through the sylvan shade, 
While I in gentlest accents greet thee, 
My own, my sweet, my constant maid ! 
There by some fountain fair reposing, 
Where all around so tranquil seems, 
We wait the golden evening’s closing,— 
There, in the lovely land of dreams! 
But when the touch of earthly waking 
Hath broken slumber’s sweetest spell, 
Those fabled joys of Fancy’s making 
Are in my heart remember'd well ! 
The day in all its hine splendour, 
Less fair to me than midnight seems, 
When visions shed a light more tender 
Around the lovely land of dreams ! 


But while De Lacy was indulging his poetic mood, 
inhaling the fresh breeze and treading the open strand, 
poor Rory was lying captive not many miles distant, con- 
fined in a close hovel, almost smothered with smoke, and 
revolving far other notions in his busy brain. So closely 
were he and the collector watched, that it was impossi- 
sible to make an attempt at escape; and Rory, from the 
character of the fellows who had undertaken the busi- 
ness, looked upon any plan for deliverance within his 
power to execute as hopeless: they were all up to every 
thing in the way of finesse and expedient; and however 
he might overreach a booby ensign, a chuckle-headed 
sergeant, or an amorous colonel, a party of smugglers 
were as much masters of fence as he was himself; there- 
fore he felt there was nothing left but to meet with forti- 
tude whatever fate awaited him. At the same time, how- 
ever, he cast many an anxious thought homewards; and 
the uneasiness he knew his mother and sister would suffer 
at his absence caused him more anxiety than any otha 
consideration. When the day was over—and to Rory it 
seemed the longest he had ever passed,—another removal 
of the prisoners took place, and under cover of darkness 
they were conducted to the sea-coast, and put on board 
a small fishing-boat that lay at anchor a short way from 
the shore; they were stowed away in the fore part of the 
boat, and Rory could hear them making preparations for 
putting to sea. In vain did he enquire what they were 
going to do with him; he could not get any answer to 
his questions, and was desired to “ howld his whisht !” 

In the mean time De Welskein had gone forward to 
the fishing-hut where De Lacy was remaining, and told 
him to be in readiness to put to sca that night. 

“ Is the lugger on the coast, then ?” said De Lacy. 

“ No, monsieur ; we shall find her some leagues to 
sea. She keeps a good offing; but the smack will run 
us out to meet her.” 

When the night fell, De Lacy was summoned to go 
aboard, and getting into the punt of the fishing-boat, was 
rowed alongside, in company, with De Welskein. 

The punt was hauled up, the sails hoisted, and away 
bore the smack for the ocean. 

Poor Rury soon got wretchedly sea-sick ; and never 
having heard of the nature of that most distressing of all 
sensations, thought he was going to die, and lamented, 
in the lapses of his paroxysms of nausea, that he was 
doomed to suffer so miserable a death. “ Oh, if they’d 
shoot me itself, or dhrown’d me at wanst !—but to have a 
man turned inside out this way, like a—ow !—murdher! 
—my heart ’ill be up next!” 

De Welskein lay his course all night towards the 
point where he expected to find his lugger, and, as the 
morning dawned she was perceptible : signals were ex- 
changed, the two vessels approached each other, and & 


' boat being lowered from the lugger, De Welskein and 


De Lacy went aboard. 

De Lacy had been on the deck of the fishing-smack all 
night, wrapped in his cloak, for the mingled stench of 
fish, tobacco, and bilge-water, rendered the little crib, 
they called cabin, intolerable. When he went up the side 
of the smuggler, De Welskein said he must want rest 
after so long and cold a watch, and recommended him 
to turn in. De Lacy declined doing so immediately, but 
as De Welskein wanted to make a transfer of the prison- 
ers from the fishing-smack without De Lacy's know- 
ledge, he assumed a sort of laughing consequence as cap- 
tain of his own vessel, declared he was absolute there, and 
insisted on De Lacy’s going to rest, offering him his own 
berth for the purpose. The moment De Lacy was below, 
Rory and Scrubbs were brought on board the lugger, 
which put on every stitch of canvass she could carry, 
and stretched away at a spanking rate for France. 

But, sick as poor Rory was, his senses were sufficiently 
about him to observe that they were removed to a larger 
vessel ; and as he passed along the deck, he heard the 
voice of De Welskein: this was enough for Rory’s en- 
lightenment, and he became certain that De Lucy must 
be on board. When conducted with Scrubbs below, and 
pluced there in confinement, the excitement produced by 
this last discovery made him rally against the sea-sick- 
ness more than he had hitherto done, and in the inter- 
vuls of the malady his head was at work in planning by 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


what means he could let De Lacy know he was in the 
same ship. “Roaring is no use,” thought he ; “ for they 
make sitch a hullabaloo here, that one might roar their 
heart out and never be heerd : for there is such thumpin’ 
and bumpin’, and crashin’ and squashin’, and rumblin’ 
and tumblin’, and first up on one side and then down on 
th’ other, that I don’t wondher they are roaring’ and 
bawlin’ up there, on the réof over us.” (The roof was 
the name Rory gave the deck, because it was over his 
head.) “ Indeed! I wondher how they howld on there 
at all! for here, even in this room,—and indeed there’s 
but little room in it—it’s’as much as I can do to keep 
my brains from bein’ knocked out agin’ th’ other side o’ 
the wall sometimes: and how the dickins can thim chaps 
keep from bein’ thrown off the roof and dhrowned !— 
only, as I said of thim before, thim that’s born to be 
hanged—” Here Rory’s thoughts were cut short by 
getting a jerk to the opposite side of his prison and hav- 
ing another qualm of his new malady. The wind had 
changed, and becoming adverse, De Welskein was oblig- 
‘ed to go about very often; and, this produced so much 
delay, that their course, which they were likely to run in 
twenty-four hours had the wind held as it protnised in 
the morning, was not completed under two days. 

At the close of the first day, the prisoners were visited 
by a black, who, by order of De Welskein, brought them 
something to eat: but the sight of food only produced 
loathing. 

“ Ou be berry sick now, eh ?” 

“ Oh, I'm kilt!” 

“ Take um lilly bit ;—do um good.” 

“ Oh, take it out o’ that, for God’s sake !” 

® Berry nice ;—um nice and fat.” 

The name of fat was enough, and poor Rory was set 
off again. 

The negro laughed, as all sailors do at the suffering of 
a novice to the motion of a ship ; and having had his joke, 
he did not offer any more fat, but suggested to Rory to 
take some brandy. 

“ Berry good for sea-sick.” 

“ Oh! let me die where I am, and don’t taze me !” said 
Rory. 

“ Nebber be sitch fool! Brandy berry good ;—best 
ting um can take for sea-sick. Come, come, poor lan’- 
lubber! open im mout. Dere, ou fool !—brandy berry 
good.” 

The drop of spirit Rory swallowed did him service; and 
the black, who was a good-natured fellow, before he left 
the prisoners, gave them both some brandy and water; 
and the dry and parching sensation which poor Rory ex- 
perienced, as well as his exhaustion, was much relieved 
by the negro’s recipe. 

After some hours the negro came again; and though 
Rory could not eat, he took some more of the diluted 
spirit; and that night he experienced some sleep, after 
having had another talk with blackee. 

The next morning, when Rory's sable friend made his 
appearance offering some breakfast, the course of the 
vessel was far smoother than it had hitherto been, and 
Rory was better able to listen to the proposal of eating. 

“ Try lilly bit, man,” said the black. 

“ I'm afeard a’most,” said Rory. 

“ Nebber be ’fraid: ou not sick dis day, like oder day ; 
him cheek not so white, him eye not so like dead fish.— 
Try a bit, man ;—berry good. Me know "tis good—me 
make it myself.” 

“ Why, thin, God bless you! did you make it on pur- 
pose for me ?” said Rory. 

The negro grinned. “ No, no,—me not so good to 
Jan’-lubber as dat! Me cook.” 

“ Well, I’m obleeged to you, any how. And would 
you tell me, sir, if you plaze, is Misther De Lacy well ?” 

This was Rory’s first thrust at his object. 

** Massa Lacy—him gen'lman dat come wid cap’n 
aboord 

* sir.” 

“Oh him berry well now; lilly sick first; but now 
smood water—near de bay now. Me go give him and 
de cap’n sometin’ for brekf’s soon.—Take nudder lilly 
bit, man.” 

“No, thank you, sir,” said Rory. “ And is it you 
that is goin’ to take the captain and Mr. De Lacy the 
brequest ?” 

“Iss. Me wait on um :—me de cook,—black man 
always cook.” 

“ The devil sends cooks,” thought Rory, and he could 
not help smiling at the thought. 

“ What um laugh at?” 

“ Why, I was laughin’ to think how quare it is that 
one may find a fricnd where they laste expect it, and in 
the gratest sthranger. Give us a dhrop o’ brandy if you 
plaze.” 

“ Dere, man; make um better.” 

“That's a great relief to me!” said Rory.—* But, as I 
‘was saying, how a man may meet a friend in the gratest 
sthranger! You've been mighty good to me; and I tell 
you what it is, I’m behowlden to you and obligated to 
you, and I’m grateful to you; and you must take a pre- 
sent from me, to show you how sinsible I am of your 
tindherness, for ——” 

Here there was a call for “ Scipion.” 

“ Massa cap'n call me,” said Scipio. 

“ Well, give me your fist before you go,” said Rory, 
who, when he caught the negro’s hand, said, * Gi’ me 
these sleeve-buttons o’ yours and I’!l give you mine, and 
it "ll bé a keepsake between us;” and with the words he 
anfastened the button from the negro’s wrist, and, insert- 
ing in its place one of the sleeve-buttons De Lacy gave 
him, the negro ran off hastily to a second and a louder 
summons from the deck. 

“ Now,” said Rory, “if Mr. De Lacy has the luck to 
remark the sleeve-button in the blackey’s shirt, all’s right 
yet.” 

The negro was ordered to bring De Welskein his 
breakfast, and De Lacy was sufficiently recovered by 
their entering smooth water to join in the repast, and 
was sharp-set, as men always are the first time they are 
able to eat at sea. The negro set out the rough sea-fure 
to the best advantage; and as he held a dish balanced in 
one hand on the edge of the table, while he removed some 
plates that were opposite to De Lacy to make room for 
it, De Lacy chanced to Jook at what sort of fare was 
coming, and his eye caught the sleeve-button, which he 
recognised as his own, and the same he had given as a 
parting gift to Rory. 

“ Where did you get that ?” said De Lacy, quickly. 

“ What :” said De Welskein, with a penetrating glance 
of his dark eye, as he marked the hurried question of 
De Lacy. 


De Lacy was put on his goard by the jealous quick- 
ness with which De Welskein noticed his words, and 
said, “ ‘The beef— where did you get that fine beef ?” 

“ Why, to bee sure, in Ireland: what ees to soorprise 
you so moshe ?” 

“I thought you never had any but salted beef on 
board,” said De Lacy, who turned the conversation di- 
rectly into another channel, and as soon as the meal was 
ended wenton the deck. There he saw they were within 
a short sail of land, and while they were approaching it, 
he mentally turned over the circumstance that had excited 
his notice, and was lost in conjecture as to the means by 
which the negro could have become possessed of the 
sleeve-batton. He gave it to Rory, at a distance of many 
miles from the coast, two days before he embarked on 
board the lugger, which is found at sea many leagues ; 
and there one of these buttons is in the possession of a 
black man aboard the lugger, and De Lacy did not re- 
member the negro to be on board the fishing-smack. 

There was a mystery in this; and any ‘mystery on 
board De Welskein’s boat respecting Rory, in whom he 


' was known to have such confidence, awakened De Lacy’s 


suspicions of some foul play to Rory.. But while he was 
on board the craft of the smuggler, whom he knew to be 
a wily and desperate fellow, he thought it advisable not 
to breathe a word nor exhibit a sign of his misgivings ; 
and so having run all this over in his own mind, he 
walked up and down the deck with seeming unconcern, 
and spoke to the smuggler az if nothing had ruffled him. 

As they doubled a small headland that shut in the bay 
they were entering, De Lacy saw a frigate lying in the 
harbour, and De Welskein said,“ There is La Coquette.” 

“ Indeed !” said De Lacy. 

“ Why does monsieur exclaim ?” 

“ Because, if that be the Coquette, the captain is a 
friend of mine, and I will go aboard and see him.” 

On nearing the ship, De Welskein’s notion was found 
to be currect—it was La Coquette. ‘The lugger’s boat 
was lowered, and De Lacy went up the side of the frigate. 

The captain was on board, and mutual kind greetings 
passed between the two friends. After De Lacy had 
given a hasty sketch of the state of affairs in Ireland, and 
the motive of his present visit to France, he told the cap- 
tain the suspicions he entertained that De Welskein had 
been playing a trick with a friend of his, and begged his 
assistance in setting matters right. 

“ Certainly ; but how ?” 

“ 1 suspect the fellow has secreted a man on board, and 
I want to ascertain the fact—and if so, to get him out of 
his power.” 

“ But why not order the rascal to give him up to you 
before ?” 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine forgets, on the deck of his 
his own ship, that I was only a passenger on board the 
smuggler’s boat; and her captain is a very desperate fel- 
low when he chooses,—so I thought it preferable to say 
nothing until I could speak to some purptse. Now, 
under the guns of the Coquette, Monsieur De Welskein 
will be extremely polite when he knows her captain is my 
friend.” 

“ Oh ho! is that the sort of gentleman ?—we'll soon 
finish this affair.” 

He ordered his boat to be manned directly, and enter- 
ing it with De Lacy, they pulled into the harbour, where 
the lugger had already dropped her anchor. 

It was not long before De Lacy and the captain were 
on board the smuggler. 

“ De Welskein,” said De Lacy, “ I want to see Rory 
O’More.” 

“Rory O’More!” said De Welskein, with well-feigned 
surprise ; “ Monsieur must go back to Ireland if he 
wants to see him.” 

“ No, no, De Welskein, he ’s on board.” 

“ You mistake, sir,” said De Welskein: “ what can 
make you entertain such a suspicion ?” 

“ No, matter what,” said De Lacy, who did not wish 
to bring the black man into trouble for being accessory to 
the secret having escaped—* but I know he’s here,” 

“*Pon my honour !” said De Welskein, theatrically, 
and Jaying his hand on the place where his heart ought 
to have been. 

“ Search the boat !” said the captain sternly toa couple 
of his men who were on the deck beside him. 

De Welskein took off his hat with a prodigious air to 
the captain, and said, “ Monsieur should consider I am 
commander here.” 

The captain laughed at his swagger ; but seeing that 
severul desperate-looking fellows crowded round the 
hatches, as if to prevent the search, the captain ordered, 
—for he had but half a dozen men with him, and the 
lugger was armed and powerfully manned,—he said in a 
decided tone to De Welskein, “ You are under the guns 
of my frigate; give up the man you have concealed, or 
you shall be sunk like a nut-shell!” . 

De Welskcin saw there was nothing else for it, but 
told De Lacy he considered it not treating him with the 
respect one gentleman owed another, to interfere in such 
a manner with his affairs. 

De Lacy could only laugh at his impertinence, 

De Welskein fell back from his dignity upon his true 
resource d and reviling—and swore he was 
very sorry he ‘took De Lacy out of Ireland, and saved his 
neck, and so cheated the gallows of its due. “ But the 
next time you want me, you'll find me—if you can!” said 
De Welskein, strutting back to the stern of his boat, 
while Rory was walked up the fore-hatchway. 

It would be impossible to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed, for Rory’s wild delight at seeing De Lacy and 
finding himself out of De Welskein’s power is past de- 
scription. De Welskein stamped up and down one end 
of the deck, while Rory danced on the other. The French 
captain looked amazed when he remembered that De 
Lacy called this man his friend; and supposing that none - 
except a gentleman could be De Lacy’s friend, he turned 
to him and said, with the extreme of wonder in the tone 
of his voice, * Are all the Irish gentlemen like him.” 

“TI wish they were,” said De Lacy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. . 
Gonsetains many sapient observations on Frenchmen and | fri- 
gates, English subjects, foreigners, &c. 

When the captain had sufficiently satisfied his wonder 
in looking at Rory’s vagaries, he ordered a return to the 
frigate. With what delight did our hero jump into the 
boat of the Cogueite !/—though he lost his fouting when 
he alighted there, and broke his shins as he stumbled 
over the thwarts. “Bad luck to thim, for boats and 
ships!” said Rory; “a man ought to.have the legs of a 
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cat, to keep his feet in thim.” One of the sailors caught - 


hold of him, as he feared Rory would go overboard from 
the rocking he caused in the boat, and desired him to sit 
down, 

“What ’s 's that you say” said Rory. 

“ Asseyez- vous,” 

“You say what?” 

The sailor again spoke; and Rory called out to De 
Lacy, who was coming over the side of the lugger, “ Ar- 
rah, thin, will you tell me what this fellow is striving to 
saytome ? for the divil a word he spakes I can make 
out;and my beart’s broke with my shins; that I cut over 
thim dirty little sates.” 

“He’s bidding you to sit down,” said De Lacy; “ 
do so, or you may go overboard.” 

“Oh, that indeed!” said Rory, sitting down. “ Sure, 
if he towld me that at wanst, I’d ha’ done it: but -he 
went jabberim’ and mumblin’, that I couldn't make him 
out.” 

“You forget he’s a Frenchman,” said De Lacy. 

“That’s thrue indeed, sir,” said Rory; and it’s won- 
dherful how hard it is for these furriners to make them- 
selves undherztud.” 

The boat was now pushed off; and Rory looked up at 


‘ De Welskein, who stood in an attitude of theatrical de- 


fiance frowning over the quarter at the whole boat’s crew. 
Rory took off his hat, and with a mocking salutation to 
the smuggler, shouted out “Good mornin’ to you, Mr. 
Divilskin.’® 

De Welskein wrapped himself up in the dignity of 
‘silence, and scowled after the barge, as she cleft the wa- 
ters, and cast a silvery ripple behind her, in her course 
tothe frigate, towards which the men pulled swiftly ; and 
every hound she made to the strokes of the bargemen 
seemed to excite Rory’s wonder, until he said to De 
Lacy, “What a lively craythur she is!—one ’ud think 
she was alive a’most, she jumps so sprightly !” 

“Wait until you get on board the frigate, Rory,” said 
De Lacy : ** that’s what will surprise you.” 

“Faith, E ’ve been surprised enough where I was, and 
I don't want any more o the same. I thought I’d be 
turned inside out fuirly; and I suppose, if I was so bad 
ina small ship like owld Divilskin’s, that a big one 
would kill me entirely.” 

De Lacy assured him to the contrary, and as they ap- 
proached the ship of war, pointed out to Rory her noble 
form and fine proportions, her graceful bows, her spread- 
ing yards and towering masts, and the beautiful and in- 
tricate tracery of her various cordage. “Is she not a 
beauty, Rory 

“Divil a beauty I can see in her, nor in one like her !” 
said Rory ; ** for afther the tattherin’ and taarin’ I got 
comin’ over the say, I'll never say a good word for a 
ship as long as I live,—and indeed that wouldn't be long 
if I was to be on board; and 1 hope, Mr. De Licy, it ’s 


not goin’ you are to take up wid the sayfarin’ business.” . 


“No, no, Rory—don’t be afraid: I’m only going to 
dine on board the frigate with my friend here, who is her 
captain, and at night we'll go ashore.” 


“On the land is it?—oh, God be praised! but it’s T° — 


be glad.” 

“In the mean while, Rory, you will have time to tell 
me how it came to pass that you were on board the 
lugger.”” 

“Not with my own will, faith, I can tell you!” 

“I thought as much: and it was De Welskein’s 
doing ?” 

“Throth, I don’t know,—it was among thim all:—but 
you sce I had the misfortune to come acruss that dirty 
Scrubbs, and 

“Stop, Rory,” said De Lacy; “ here we are at the 
ship's side—you must give me your story in full when 
we get aboard.”* 

On reaching the deck of the frigate, Rory’s wonder 
was immense = the height of her masts, the mazes of her 
rigging, her great size, and her rows of guns, were, suc- 
cessively, objects of wonder to him, and a-tap on the 
shoulder from De Lacy was required to arouse him from 
his state of entrancement. 

“Well, indeed ! it is wondherful,” said Rory: “1 own 
it.” 

“You shall see all the wonders of a ship of war by- 
and-by,” said De Lacy: “ but, for the present, follow me 
to the cabin, and tell me all the details of this strange 
adventure of yours which has carried you over seas.” 

Rory followed him below, and related, at length, the 
particulars of his meeting with Scrubbs—his becoming 
his guide, his freeing De Welskein and his party from 
the vault, and their capture of the collector and himself. 

“And is Serubbs a prisoner on board the lugger ?” 

“Snug,” said Rory. 

“And do you know why all this bas been done ?” 

“Nota one o” me knows a word about it more than I 
towld you.” 

“Tam sorry all this has oceurred—I’m afraid it may 
do mischief in Treland;—that such a rascal as the smug- 
gler should dare to interfere in such matters !—'tis too 
bad:—I’m very, very sorry for this.” 

“So am I, ’faith,” said Rory; “ and my heart's brakin’ 
to think what the poor mother and Mary will suffer, not 
knowin’ one word about what’s become o’ me!” 

“This collector being taken away will make a great 
noise,” said De Lacy. 

“Paix, he made a grcat noise himself when they wor 
takin him away ! And what do you intind to do about 
him, sir?” 

“Nothing: it is not for him I care, but for the mis- 
chief his disappearance will produce. But since they 
have taken hima away, the matter is as bad as it can be, 
for his being restored cannot mend the matter; so they 
may do what they please with him. But I want to con- 
sult with my friend here, Rory, about the best way of 
providing for your removal on shore.” 

“Sure you wouldn't send me on shore, sir, without 
you were comin”? too! ’Faith, I’d rather stay at say 
with you, bad as it is, than be on land without you.” 

“I'm not going to make a separation between us, 
Rory,” said De Lacy: “but, remember that we are on 
tho shores of France, and your being a stranger, and par- 
ticularly an English subject——” 

“Isitme an Exnglish subject ?” 

“ Yes,—are you not so?” 

“No, indeed, E *m nat! I'm an Irishman, glory be to 

God!" 
“Well, you’re a foreigese, at all events.” 
“A furriner! Is it me a furriner !—arrah, Misther 


De Lacy, what do you mane at all? Sure you know 
I’m an Irishman, and no furriner.” 
“ You are a foreigner here.” 


“Faith, I’m not; it’s thim that’s furriners.” 

“ Well, youre a stranger, at least.” 

“That I own to,” 

“ Well, as a stranger in this country, iti necessary to 
contrive some means of protection for you.” 

“Why, do you think I’m*afgard?—is it afeard of a 
parcel o° little Frinchmin I'd be 

“ Oh, they are not so little, Rory.” 

“ Well, big or little, I don’t value them athraneen.” 

“I know you're not afraid of any man; Rory : but the 
protection of which I speak is regarding your legal safety 
—for there are such things as laws, Rory.” 

“ Divil sweep them for laws !—they 're always givin’ 
people throuble, sir.” 

“That cannot be helped, Rory. The captain and I . 
must consult on the management of this affair, = 
the mean time I will put you into the hands of a 
who will show you al] the wonders of the ship; and as 
you have never been on beard « man-obwar, it will amuse 

sf Rory, accordingly, was intrusted to a person whom the 
captain ordened to the-cshin, gud Rory 
was especially intrusted. 

“You have no notion, Gustave,” said. De Lacy to his 
friend when they were té/e-d-téte, “ what a fine fellow 
that is!—full of address, of courage, and fidelity, with a 
love of country and a devotion to its cause worthy of a 
hero; and yet he is but a simple Irish peasant,” 

“ And are they all like him ?” 

“He is a specimen of the best,” said De Lacy : “ but, 
take them all in all, they are a very superior people. And 
yet the Helot of the Spartan was not a more degraded 
slave than the poor Irish peasant is made by his task- 
masters :—worse than the Helot; for he was a slave by 
the law of the land, and the law which was cruel enough 
to make him so was at least honest enough to avow it; 
but the poor Irishman is mocked with the name of free- . 
man—while the laws of the land are not the same for 
him as for his more favoured fellow-subjects.” 

“That will soon be mended,” said the captain, * when 


the expedition is ready.” 


“I am delighted to hear you say,” said De Lacy, 
“that there is some appearance of action going forward.” 

“There is a good deal of bustle in the marine, at 
least,” said Gustave; “and some of our best line-of-battle 
are fitting out in other ports, I understand.” 

“Good !” said De Lacy.” “I must hasten to Paris, 
to lay before the directory my report of the state of Tre- 
land, as well as for séme mere tender affairs than arma- 
ments and invasions.” 

“Ha, ha! Pour les beauz yeux de medemoicelle.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Nothing like it!” said Gustave: “ love and war’ for 
ever !” 

“A charming creature, Gustave! Do you remember 
Adéle Verbigny ?” 

“ Adéle Verbigny?” ‘said the officer, repeating the 
name in a tone that was not pleasing to De Lacy. 

“Why do you echo the name so 2” asked the lover. 

“Merély from surprise,” said the captain-—“ for I did 
not’know yuu were tender in that quarter.” 

De Lacy suid no more on the subject of his love, for 
there was something in the manner of his friend when 
he spoke of it that he liked not,—too slight for words to 
define, but which the delicate perceptions of the lover are 
ever ulive to as gunpowder to the spark. Instead, there- 
fore, of pursuing the tender topic, De Lacy consulted 
with the naval officer the best means of securing Rory’s 
safety when he should go ashore. ‘If he were near my 
own regiment,” said De Lacy, “ I could manage it well 
enough, by enrolling him in it: but as it is—” 

“Leave that to me,” said the sailor: “if you’re not 
with your regiment, J’m on board my ship, and can ar- 
range the matter for you.” 

“T can’t let him remain here, mon ami—thanks to you 
for your offer of protection, but I know it would grieve 
him to be parted from me.” 

“I don’t mean. him to be parted from his friend,” said 
the captain. ‘ He shall have a sailor's dress, and a dis- 
charge from my ship as if he had been one of the crew ; 
and that will be protection sufficient.” 

“Good,” said De Lacy; “ nothing can be better.” 
And the captain gave orders for a suit of sailor’s clothing 
to he provided for Rory. 

He in the mean time was being conducted over the 
ship by the captain's appointed guide, who spoke some 
half-dozen words of English, which he made go as far as 
he could with Rory; but that was not half far enough, 
for the inquisitive spirit which prompted his numerous 
questions was an overmatch for the English of his cice- 
rone, Whenever Rory could not get an answer from 
him, he asked any one else who was near him; and the 
strange position in which he found himself, for the first 
time in his life, amongst his own species, yet without 
means of communing with them, bothered Rory exces- 
sively: when he found English fail, he tried Irish, which 
was equally unsuccessful; but still Rory did not give up 
the point—when English and Irish failed, he employed 
signs, and he and the Frenchmen becamé mutually 
pleased with each other's expertness in pantomime. 

On Rory’s return to the cabin, De Lacy questioned 
him as to his tour round the ship, with which Rory de-. 
clared himself to be much delighted. 

“Did you ever see any thing like it before, Resy 7 

“Nothin’, sir—barrin’ a bee-hive.” 

“How the deuse can you liken a frigate to a Bee- 
hive?” 

“ Bekaze every corner of it is made ‘se of, and there ’s 
sitch a power 0” people in it, and every ody busy.” 

“ Well done, Rory! you've made ou‘ your simile, and 
you might carry it still farther: they can sting some- 
times, and are often killed by the brirning of brimstone.” 

“Faith, an’ gou ’re right enough,, six, about the Frinch- 
min not bein’ sitch little chaps as I thought they wor.” 

“ You have seen some good st,out fellows on board this 
ship, then ?” 

“Pon my conscience, very dacen't boys; and the cap- 
tain, there, is not an ill-look'in’ man at all.” 

“What does he say of me?” asked the tommander, 
who perceived by Rory’s expression of eye that he al- 
luded to him. 

De Lacy repeated ‘to him exactly Rory’s speech, and 
the captain enjoyed it extremely. 

“Then the French,” continued De Lacy, “are not ex- 
actly what you conceived them to be, Rory ?” ¢ 

“No, in throth: I always thought, and I dunna why, 


"but [always did think that Frinchmin was dirty, starved 


ottomies—poor little yellow go-the-grounds, not the half 
of a man, but a sort of a spidhogue.” 
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“ And what's a spi@hogue, Rory?” 

“ Why, I can’t well explain to you: only, whepever one 

comes across a poor ill-begotten starved spidher of a cray- 
thur, we call him a spidhogue.” “ 

The captainywas much amused on hearing of Rory’s 

 pteconceived notions of Frenchmen, and his surprise at 

seeing them other than he thought them ; and_he request- 


ed De Lacy to interpret to him the most of his colloquy 


with the Irishman. 

The: day was passed pleasantly enough to all parties on 
board the frigate; and towards evening, Dé Lacy, accom- 
‘panied by Rory attired in a sailur’s dress, was rowed 
‘ashore, where the shelter of a quiet inn was souglit for 
the night, and the next morning De Lacy obtaining pass- 
ports for himself and Rory, set out for Paris. ' 

Rory’s thousand and one strange observations as they 

ed often raised a smile on the lip of De Lacy, 

“who, nevertheless, fell into trains of musing as hé drew 
nearer to his Adéle and conjured up anticipations of their 
meeting. But mingling in all:these dreams was the 
Yemembrance of the voice of his friend Gustave as he 

spoke of her; the tone in which he echoed the name of 
Adéle dwelt upon his fancy and seemed of evil omen: it 
was the hoot of the-owl from the turret of his hopes. 

Cupid in Paris. 
Rouchefoucauld lays it down in his Maxims, that— 
“ON GARDE LONG-TEMPS SON PREMIER AMANT QUAND ON 

N'EN PREND PAS UN SECOND.” 

Which may be thus freely translated : 

Your first love most precious is reckon’d 
Until you have taken asecond. 

And the same thing might be said of a glass of claret ; 
“the best judges of that cool and gentlemanly beverage 
declaring you cannot get the taste of it under halfa dozen, 
Whether the comparison holds between fits of love and 
glasses of claret as far as the half dozen, I leave to per- 
sons more conversant with the subject and better able to 
decide. 

The. keen and sarcastic Rouchefoucauld wrote maxims 
of which the world has taken great pains to prove the 
trath.. Whether Adéle Verbigny was profound in the 
“ moral reflections” of the witty Duke, is little matter; but 
if she were not, then with her intuition superseded study. 

When Horace De Lacy left Paris for Ireland, pretty 
little Adéle thought of him a good deal for some time 
after, and even engaged on a piece of elaborate needle- 
work to enscroll his name; which work, I believe, was 
then called “tambour :” perhaps { am wrong,— but, at 
all events, tambour-work would have been very appro- 
priate in any complimentary tribute to a soldier's name. 
Bat, whatever it was called, the work was begun; and 
Adéle used to sit for hours and hours together, sur. 
rounded with long skeins of silk of all manner of colours, 
and beads of all manner of sizes, and gold thread, and 
Lord knows what else besides; and there was a certain 

‘ Jaurel wreath to encompass a scroll of the three letters 
she valued most in the whole alphabet, namely, H. D. L. 
—they were the initial letters of her hero’s name: and, 
with a nice little bit of French and female ingenuity, she 
contemplated the interweaving of smaller letters after 
each initial, to express, as it were, the attributes of her 
lover; so that the work, when finished, would give to 
those who would be at the trouble of hunting the in- 
volved sentence through all its twistings and twinings 
these words : 

Honngur. Devotion. L’amour. 

She was enchanted at the thought, and worked very 
industriously for.three weeks ; but as she got on at the 
rate of about half a laurel-leaf a day, there was a good 
chance that a real tree might ‘be grown in the time it 
would take to make the needle-work ehaplet. Neverthe- 
less, on she went; and though the canvass in the centre 
of her design was vacant, her imagination filled up the 

space in the most beautiful colours, and twistings, and 
curvetings, that needle or fancy had ever worked or con- 
ceived, and she looked forward to the pleasure of inter- 
lacing H. D. L. in some months, and having the work 
teddy to exhibit to her lover on his return. As she 
worked her web, she thought of Penelope and Ulysses: 
but, alas! She and De Lacy were not married yet ; and 
moreover, there were no lovers to come and tease her from 
her fidelity. Now, although the first part of her com- 
parison did not exist between her and Horace, the se- 
cond part might; and Adéle was such a classic creature, 
that she almost wished to have the temptation of a lover, 
that she might enjoy the triumph of fidelity. 

» It-was too charming a thought not to be put: into exe. 
cution, and Adéle got herself up in the character of Pe. 


nelope. 
» Amongst those who indulged her in her classic whim, 
was one who was a great adinirer of tambour-work ; and, 
moreover, he could thread her needles admirably: this 


saved Adéle time, and drew her nearer to the delightful * 


period when she might commence the initial scroll of 
H.D.L. Then he sang very pretty chansonnettes ; and 
‘they, were so lively that Adéle’s pretty little fingers 
moved more merrily to the measure, and facilitated her 
work prodigiously. They got on famously. Adéle could 
mot be se ungenerous as not, to give a song sometimes in 
wetura: but bers were always in the tender line, as they 
ought to have been, beeause Horace was away ; there 
_ was no unbeeoming levity about them—something in 
the simple gnd tender style of 
* Oiseaux, tendre Zéphire, 
Voulez-vous bien me dire 
La cause de mes soupirs?” 
to say nothing of the politeness of “ Voulez-vous bien” to 
the birds. 

Well, Hippolyte Délier—for that was the name of the 
needle-threader—thought the tender songs of Adédle far 
more beautiful than his lively chansonnettes, and so he 
took to the oiseaux and tendre Zéphire style, and Adéle 
declared 

“ She liked him still better in that than his own.” 


_ And a thought occurred to them then, which they both 
were surprised did not occur to them sooner ; which was 
that their voices would go so well together : and so they 
took to singing duets—and very nicely they did them. 

All this time the embroidery went on, and one day 
the threads got entangled underneath the work, and 
_ Hippolyte was asked for a helping hand to asdist in dis- 
engaging. them; and in #o doing, their hands came in 
contact under the frame very often, and Adéle never re- 
marked before whet a very soft, nice hand Hippolyte 


possessed ; and, somehow or other, the work was in such 
terrible entanglement that their hands went on poking 
and pulling for some minutes without the extrication of 
cither the threads or their fingers, till at last Hippolyte 
fairly caught hold of Adéle’s hand and gave it a tender 
pressure under the frame, while his eyes met hers over 
it. And very pretty eyes Hyppolite had,—and indeed 
80 had Adéle, to do her justice; and, with a look of the 
sweetest reproof, she‘said, “ Fi, donc!” But it was sin- 
gular, from that day forth how provokingly frequent the , 
entanglement of the threads became, and how often Hip- 
polyte was called on to assist in disengaging them. 

What could come of poor De Lacy having such a 
helping hand given to his piece of embroidery? Why, 
that Adéle found there was not room for three letters in 
the centre of her laurel-wreath ; and so, instead of H. D. L., 
she could only entwine H.D. How singular! they were 
the initials of Hippolyte Délier ! 

They could not help remarking the coincidence, and 
the singularity too of his name, Délier, and he so clever 
in unloosing entanglements. “ Helas!” said Adéle sen- 
timentally, “ you have untied more than threads,” as 
Hippolyte knelt before her and declared himself her 
adorer. 

Madame Verbigny was of the same opinion as her 
daughter in the business; for Hippolyte was on the spot, 
and De Lacy was absent : 


“ Les absens ont toujours tort.” 


Besides, De Lacy might be killed, and Adéle lose a 
match in refusing Hippolyte, who, as far as matches 
were concerned in another point of view, was a better 
one than De Lacy, for he had a strong friend in the Di- 
rectory, and was looking forward to promotion beyond 
his present position; which was, even at the moment, 
- more advantageous than that of a captain of grena- 
iers. 

So Hippolyte was received as a declared lover, and was 
sitting with the faithful Adéle a few days before their 
marriage, when, to Adéle’s unutterable surprise, the door 
of the chamber opened, and De Lacy rushed towards her 
with extended arms. 

‘Adéle screamed and fainted, and the two gentlemen 
did all that gentlemen could do to restore her. While in 
her state of insensibility, (feigned or real,) the bearing of 
Hippolyte was such as to make De Lacy wish he would 
not take so much trouble; and the sound of his friend 
Gustave’s voice crossed his memory like an echo from 
the nether world. 

The first object that met Adéle’s opening eyes, was 
De Lacy kneeling beside her. 

“ Adéle—my own Adéle !” said the soldier. 

“ How altered you are!” said Adéle, looking coldly on 
his face. 

“ Altered!’ echoed De Lacy. “Good Heaven! Adéle, 
are you altered ?” 

“ What a fright the small-pox has made of you !” said 
the Parisian. 

De Lacy felt as though a bolt of ice had been shot 
through him, and gazing upon the woman he adored, 
with a look that might have made the most callous feel, 
he was about to speak: but he had only uttered her 
name, when Adéle thought the safest game to play was 
another faint, and screaming as gracefully as she could, 
she dropped off again into speechlessness. Her mother 
came to the rescue, and declared the poor child’s feelings 
would be the death of her some time or other. 

“ Monsieur,” said she to Hippolyte, “ be so good as to 
take care of her a few minutes while I speak to this gen- 
tleman :” and she beckoned De Lacy from the room. 

What their conversation was, it is needless to record ; 
but Rory O’More remarked on De Lacy’s return to the 
hotel, that his aspect betrayed deep dejection; while 
mingling with the sadness, traces of fierce determina- 
tion were visible. The eye was clouded and the cheek 
was pale ; but the knitted brow and compressed lips be- 
tokened a spirit brooding over, more than melancholy 
thoughts. 

Rory could not repress his anxiety, and when De Lacy 
had closed the door of his chamber, asked him what was 
the matter. 

De Lacy drew his hand across his forehead, and paced 
up and down the room. 

“T hope there ’s nothin’ found out, sir ?” said Rory. 

“Found out!” said De Lacy. “ Yes, Rory, I have 
found out something !” and he shook his head sorrow- 
fully. 

“Tare an’ ouns! I hope they ’re not angry wid you 


' for bringin’ me up here? Sure if they wor, I'd quit this 


minit.” 

“No, Rory, no. Ask me no more now: ’tis only some 
private grievance of my own.” 

“ Bad luck to thim for fretting you, and you comin’ 


‘all this way to see thim! And won't they come over to 


help us, afther all?” 

“ You'll know more to-morrow, Rory; leave me for 
to-night. Be stirring early to-morrow morning, for I 
shall want you.” 

Rory left the room puzzled and unsatisfied. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Showing how new enemies arise out of old loves. 


The last chapter began with a maxim; and for fear 
one chapter should be jealous of another, this shall be 
headed with a maxim also :— 

WHEN A GENTLEMAN IS ROBBED OF HIS HEART'S TREASURE, 
THE LEAST AND ALSO TINE GREATEST SATISFACTION BE 
CAN ENJOY, 18 TO HAVE A SHOT AT THE FELLOW WHO 
ROBS HIM, 

And some may think that is as good a maxim as ever 
Rouchefoucauld wrote. 

Now De Lacy could not have a shot at Hippolyte, be- 
cause pistols were not the fashion in Paris in those days 
for the settling of such affairs; but he might run him 
through the body with steel instead of lead, and this 
difference in the exchange of the metallic currency in 
honourable commerce makes no difference in the satis- 
faction which gentlemen either give or take in such 
transactions. 

On leaving the house of his false fair one, De Lacy 
proceeded to find a friend to whom he might entrust the 
business of inviting Monsieur Hippolyte Délier to take a 
morning walk in the environs of the Place Louis Quinze; 
and there was little difficulty in the search, for chance 
threw in his way a brother officer who undertook the 
duty with alacrity. The meeting was arranged, and the 
next morning De Lacy’s friend called upon him in his 
way to the place of rendezvous. 
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“ Why have you this strange-looking sailor in attend- 
ance upon you?” said captain Sangchaud, as he looked 
at Rory in wonder when they turned into the street. 

De Lacy explained to his friend who Rory was, and 


_why he bore the habit of a sailor. “ And my object in 


making him accompany us is, that in case I should fall, 
I enjoin you, Sangchaud, by our companionship in arms, 
to take care of him; and if you cannot get him back to 
Ireland, have him with you in your own regiment,—and 
a finer fellow you have never known in your experience,” 

On getting a view of the Tuileries, Rory, who did not 
interrupt the conversation hitherto, could-not resist ask- 
ing De Lacy what was the name of the building. 

“I beg your pardon, Misther De Lacy, but whose 
house is that 2” 

“That was the king’s house, Rory,—and called the 
Tuileries; it was a palace.” 

“A palace is it, sir? Dear me! what a pity they 
stinted it!” 

“Stinted, Rory? Why, I think ’tis large enough.” 

“ Yes, it’s mighty big, but, sure, one ‘ad think a pa- 
lace would be stinted in nothing.” 

“ And in what do you think it stinted ?” 

“ Bekaze, sir, it looks like as if there was a scarcity 
o’ stone when they built it, and a great plenty o’ wood 
and slates ; for it’s mostly roof and windows.” 

“Come on!” said Sangchaud: “ we must be first on 
the ground.” . 

On reaching the appointed place, he drew a pair of 
swords from a case which he had carried under his arm ; 
and on seeing them, Rory opened his eyes very wide, and 
touching De Lacy on the elbow, he said, “ Tare an’ ouns! 
sir, what are you goin’ to do?” 

“To fight a duel, Rory.” 

“A jewel, is it ?—to fight a jewel! and you walkin’ as 
good friends with the man the minit before !” 

De Lacy could not forbear a smile at Rory’s idea that 
it was with his second he was going to fight, and ex- 
plained the matter to him. 

“ Well, it was no wondher I thought so, any how, 
when I did not see any one else for you to fight with. 
And what are you goin’ to fight for, sir, if I might be 
so bold to ax ?” 

“T cannot tell you now, Rory ; but I have brought you 
with me to put you under the care of my friend here, 
Captain Sangchaud, who will look to you in case any 
thing happens to me.” 

“God forbid hurt or harm would come to you, Mis- 
ther De Lacy !—And to think o’ me, too, when your own 
life’s in danger! Oh, God bless you,—God bless you! 
—you've the kind heart and the good heart, and the divil 
a fear o’ you in the fight, for the angels will watch over 
you, that thought of watchin’ over me in the sthrange 
place.” 

De Lacy turned aside to hide the glistening of his eye 
at the poor fellow’s thought. 

“ Feel this,” said Sangchaud, handing him one of the 
swords. “ Do you like it ?” 

“Yes,” said De Lacy, “this will do—it is well ba- 
lanced: the blade is a little more bent than I like.” 

“ All the better in giving tierce over the arm,” said 
Sangchaud. 

“I know ’tis so considered by your most accomplished 
swordsmen; but I would rather have this,” said De Lacy, 
handling the other sword and looking along the blade. 
“ They are both very good tools,—but this for me." 

“ You're wrong,” said Sangchaud. “ You fight at a 
disadvantage with it, in comparison to that which I hold. 
However, you ’ll soon be able to judge for yourself of 
the one you've got, for I see our men are coming. Will 
you have the blade I recommend ?—do.” 

“ No,” said De Lacy : “ this is handier to me.” 

“ Well, as you like; but the other is far the more kill- 
ing of the two.” 

Hippolyte and his friend were soon on the ground, and 
no time was lost in the parties engaging. Rory was on 
the alert all the time, watching every thrust and parry, 
and making exclamations as the various vicissitudes of 
the combat suggested. Many a “ whoo!” and “ hurroo,” 
he uttered whenever he fancied his friend’s adversary 
gave way; and at length, when he saw him manifestly 
stagger before a lunge from his foe, he shouted, “ By the 
powers you're into him !” 

Délier had received a smart wound in the sword-arm, 
which rendered farther fighting impossible ; and De Lacy 
and his second, making a formal salute to the discomfited 
party, left the ground. 

“ Long life to you, sir!” said Rory: “sure, I knew 
you'd get no hurt ; but, indeed, while you wor poking at 
each other with them dirty little bits o’ swords, I was 
wishin’ it was a taste o’ blackthorn you had in your fist; 
for there ’s more dipindince in it than in one o’ them little 
skivers.” 

“ What ! wood against steel, Rory !” 

“ Ay, indeed. I’d never ask to ate another bit if I 
wouldn't give a fellow with one o’ them toasting-forks 
as fine a lickin as ever he got, if I had a choice bit o’ 
timber about me.” 

Sangchaud all this time was tying up his swords; and 
when he had done so, he tucked them under his arm ina 
very business-like manner, but did not seem half satisfied. 

* You ’ve but a poor opinion of my swordsmunship, 
I see, Sangchaud,” said De Lacy. 

“ No,” answered the captain. “ You made some very 
pretty passes and parries; but I wish your adversary 
had taken a little more away with him.” 

“ He has only got a flesh wound, ’tis true,” said De 
Lacy. 

« Yes,” said his friend, “and that’s all because you 
wouldn't fight with the blade I recommended. You put 
in your thrust very well; but that blade you chose is the 
least thought too straight: if it had been the other, you ’d 
have been under his ribs.” 

“ Perhaps ’tis better as it is,” said De Lacy : “I have 
escaped having a death to answer for.” 

“ Well, let us go to breakfast now,” said Sangchaud- 
“Nothing gives a man a better appetite than a little 
morning exercise of this description.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Showing how useful old love-letters are in cold weather. 

On returning to his lodgings De Lacy found a parcel 
directed to him lying on his table: on breaking the seal 
he perceived the contents consisted of hie letters to Adéle, 
under convoy of a note from her mother, That philoso- 
phic individual wrote as follows :— ' 

“ Our affections are not our own, ——” 

“No, indeed,” thought De Lacy ;—“ they are any 
body’s who asks you for them.” 


“ My child has been influenced by the destinies which 
rule the affairs of the heart. ——” 

‘ * When people behave so ill as to have no other excuse, 
they always lay the blame on destiny,” continued the 
lover. 

“ Sentiment to a woman, is what honour is toa man: 
without it life would be worthless. 

Permit me to assure you —- 
of the highest consideration of 
C. Verbigny.” 

“ What folly and falsehood!” exclaimed De Lacy, as 
he crushed the scroll in his feverish hand, and flung it 
from him. He then sat down, and looked with mingled 
sorrow and humiliation on the pile uf papers’ which lay 
before him. There is not perhaps any thing in this world 
produces a more painful feeling than. to contemplate the 
evidences of our former affection returned to us in the 
moment of indifference: Cupid does not like to eat his 
words, any more than any other gentleman. And in De 
Lacy’s case it was the more galling, for he still clung 
dearly to the memory of his love, though he loved no 
more. To dissever the ties that hold the heart, leaves a 
pang behind long after the blow has fallen; for with 
one’s feelings as with one’s nerves, a morbid action exists 
after amputation. When a mutual mouldering of affection 
has taken place, and such tender mementoes as love-letters 
are returned, then, after the first gulp you make to 
swallow your annoyance or your shame, you can throw 
them into the fire to feed other flames than those they 
were intended for; but where only one party is untrue, 
how bitter are the records of unrequited affection ! 

Letter after letter De Lacy turned over—and some- 
times, as a peculiar phrase or place named met his eye, 
the time and the circumstances connected with them 
would arise, and his young heart had the bitter experi- 
ence to see fancy’s fond creations crumble before the 
withering touch of reality. And amongst these papers 
were some poems. One in particular caught his eye: it 
was a metrical trifle he had composed in some of his 
first hours of courtship, when, in the light badinage that 
is employed in the earlier skirmishes between beaux and 
belles, Adéle answered a charge of De Lacy’s that she 
was fickle, by her telling him that he was volage. “Do 
you not know,” said she, “ what the weathercock said to 
the wind? Si vous ne changez pas, je suis constante.” 

De Lacy was pleased with the conceit, and presented 
her with a song derived from the subject; and there it 
lay before him, the evidence of his first hours of love, sur- 
viving the passion whence it sprang. 

THE WIND AND THE WEATHERCOCK. 

The summer wind lightly was playing 

Round the battlement high of the tow’r, 
Where a vane like a lady was staying,— 
A lady vane perch’d in her bow’r. 
To peep round the corner, the sly wind would try : 
But vanes you know, ever look in the wind’s eye ; 
And so she kept turning shyly away :— 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 

The summer wind said, “ She ’s coquetting ; 

But each belle has her points to be found: 

Before evening, I'll venture on betting, 

She will not then go, but come round.” 
So he tried from the east, and he tricd from the west, 
And the north and the south, to try which was best ; 
But still she kept turning shyly away : 
Thus they kept playing all through the day. 
At evening, her hard heart to soften, 
He said, You ’re a flirt, I arm sure: 
But if vainly you ’re changing so often, 
No lover you ’Il ever secure.” 
“ Sweet sir,” said the vane, “ it is you who begin : 
When you change so often, in me ’tis no sin. 
If you cease to flutter, and steadily sigh, 
And only be constant—I ’m sure so will I.” 

“She hath reversed the image,” thought De Lacy, 
sadly, as he turned over the poem—“ a hard reverse for 
me! Oh, Adéle! thou wert better fitted to play the 
weathercock, than I the wind! for I changed not, and 
thou hast turned—Thou hast, indeed, been la girouette !”” 
—Still he pursued a revision of the papers, and anguish 
ever sprang most keenly from the word that had formerly 
given most pleasure :—as the same flower contains poison 
as well as honey. 

He continued to lift letter by letter from the parcel, 
until one met his eye on whose back the fair recipient 
had been trying her pen ; and it was manifest the experi- 
ment was made not in answer to one of his letters; for 
there stood in hateful evidence “ mon cher Hippolyte.” 

De Lacy sprang to his feet stung to the heart by this 
proof of worthlessness; and as he clasped his brow with 
the energy of agony, exclaimed, ‘and could no other 
place be found to write his name than on the letter I had 
written! False one!—false one! Cursed be this evi- 
dence of my credulity! Let it feed the flames!” and he 
flung it fiercely on the fire, and continued one by orfe to 
throw others to the blaze in rapid succession, while he 


-pursued his painful train of thought. 


“ Who may believe a woman again? She whose love 
made her eloquent, in whom passion was the parent of 
poetry ; she who seemed to think not after the fashion of 
ordinary mortals, but whose ideas appeared to flow from 
an exhaustless fountain of fancy over which purity held 
guardianship: she—she to prove false! who a thousand 
times said, she desired no happier fate than to share my 
lot, whatever it might be; who would follow me to the 
camp or the battle-field, the prison or the scaffold !—Oh ! 
Adéle !—Adéle !” 


His hand was arrested in the work of destruction, by~ 


seeing the title of some verses he was about to consume. 
“ The Land of the West.” 
He paused ;— Ay, I remember :—here is what my 
fond heart poured out when you said so.” And he bit 
his lip while he read. 


THE LAND OF THE WEST. 


Oh, come to the West, love,—oh, come there with me; 
’Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs from the sea, 
Where fair plenty smiles from her emerald throne ;— 
Oh, come to the West, and I'll make thee my own! 
1’ll guard thee, I "ll tend thee, Ill love thee the best, 
And you'll say there ’s no land like the land of the West? 


The South has its roses and bright skies of blue, 

But ours are more sweet with love’s own changeful hue— 
Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl I love best ;— 
Oh! what is the South to the beautiful West! 

Then come to the West, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the flow’rs of the South! 


The North has its snow-tow’sa of dazzling array, 

All sparkling with gems in the ne’er-sctting day : 
There the storm-king may dwell in the halls he loves best, 
But the soft-breathing Zephyr he plays in the West, 
Then come there with me, where no cold wind doth blow, 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow ! 
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The sun in the gorgeous East chaseth the night 
When he riseth, refresh’d, in his glory and might! 
But where doth he go when he seeks bis sweet rest? 
Oh! doth he not haste to the beautiful West ! 
Then come there with me; ’tis the land I love best, 
*Tis the land of my sires !—’tis my own darling West! 
The love of country expressed in the concluding lines 
went to De Lacy’s heart, and the sacred sentiment bore 
balm to the bosom of the deserted lover. “ Yes,” he 
said, “my country, all my love.is now yqegrs!—False 
one! false one!” and he clutched all the papers that lay 
before him, and flung them on the blazing wood upon his 
hearth. “Ttiere—there perish those records of my folly 
and my faith. Worthless woman! thy foot, that I had 
hoped should have kept pace with mine until they both 
tottered to the grave,—thy foot shall never press the 
green shamrocks of my native land—the land that shall 
soon, soon be free,—my own sweet Ireland, my own 
darling West!” And, with an enthusiasm pardonable 
in his excited mood, he kissed the words as he read them; 
and folding the paper he placed it next his heart, and 
said, “ Ireland! now my love is all thine own!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
The disappointed enthusiast cools down, and Rory falls into a 
strange religious error. 

De Lacy quitted Paris in a few days, and hastened to 
the northern coast, where the army was concentrating in 
great force, as it was believed, to make a simultaneous 
invasion of England and Ireland as soon as winter was 
over, 

The troops were often inspected by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, to whom the directory were anxious to intrust 
some important command, to get him out of Paris, for 
they dreaded the presence of the general so near the seat 
of government who at that moment was the darling of 
the people, and little short of worshiped, after his wonder- 
ful conquest of Italy. ‘They feared his towering temper 
and popularity might prove inconvenient ; for Bonaparte, 
just then, openly complained of not being employed, and 
accused the directory of being desirous of having him 
forgotten,—for no man knew better than he how short- 
lived is popularity, and that any amount of fame becomes 
profitless which has not a periodical increase. And then 
it was, his secret scheme for the conquest of Egypt be- 
came engendered, and the gorgeous dream of founding 
an Eastern empire opened on his daring and ambitious 
spirit. So, while he indulged the popular belief that an 
invasion to the north was in preparation, his views and 
hopes were all directed to the south. In the mean time, 
however, his visits to the army of the north were con- 
tinued, and the organisation of his forces was conducted 
on the shores of the British Channel, where he knew 
their presence would retain the English navy until the 
proper season arrived for marching them to the coast 
of the Mediterranean, where the absence of a hostile 
fleet was so important. 

During the entire winter, De Lacy and Tone, and 
other Irish emissaries, looked forward to the opening 
spring for the realisation of all their hopes and labours 
in a descent upon Ireland; but bitter was their disap- 
pointment and deep their despair when the order for 
the whole armament to march southward arrived in the 
month of April. As yet it was unknown what was the 
destination of the army of the north; but it was enough 
for tho Irish refugees to know it was not for Ireland. 
De Lacy’s heart sank, as well as those of others ; but sor- 
row soon gave place to indignation when Tone informed 
him that he and other Irish delegates had had an inter- 
view with Bonaparte, and that every hope for Ireland 
was gone for the present. 

“ You saw him, then ?” said De Lacy. 

“ Yes,” answered Tone. 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ The Corsican is short of speech,” said De Lacy. 

“ Yes,” answered Tone: “and I wish I could say, in 
the idiom of our country, ‘short and sweet:’ but it was 
far from that.” 

“ What was the objection ?” 

“ Not one: there was no direct reason given against 
the undertaking, but a manifest disinclination to engage 
in it; and it seemed to me there was some hidden pre- 
ference to some other enterprise which usurped dominion 
over his wishes—I may say, his reason, for he had not 
a shadow of argument to advance for abandoning the 
Irish project.” 

“ Did he say nothing ?” 

“ J wish he had said nothing, rather than what he did 
say. -If he had made a downright objection that one 
could have met and argued out with him, I would have 
been content—and, I hope, content even though I had 
been beaten in the argument. But no—not a word of 
argument, but—what do you think?” said Tone, be- 
coming excited as he spoke. 

“ I can’t conceive,” said De Lacy. 


“ Why, only fancy—only imagine, De Lacy, my in- 


dignation, when on my urging Ireland as an object of 
importance, he replied, ‘ Ireland has done all for us we 
can expect or want: she has made a diversion in our 
favour,’—the very words he uttered !—a diversion in our 
favour. Fancy this !—a diversion! Oh, my poor coun- 
try! that he who ought to fight the cause of freedom, 
and has power to do so, should give such an answer, and 
so treat a suffering people, and make a diversion of you! 
—Curse him !” 

“It is too bad,” said De Lacy: “ but perhaps the 
directory ——” 

“ Are in the same cuc,” said Tone : “ they handed me 
over to Bonaparte.” 

“ Was there no word of argument for present de- 
lay 2” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Nor of future hope?” 

“ Not a syllable : the laconic Corsican, after having 
made his diversion of poor Treland, gave us our congé.” 

“ This is very hard, after all the expectations raised.” 

“ Hard !—it is infamous!” said Tone. “I cannot 
forgive him fur it—and may just Heaven that sees him 
turn unheedingly from the cry of a suffering nation, 
throw the crime into the balance against him, and may 
it weigh heavily! Yes! may he live to remember and 
curse the hour he refused to make Ireland his friend, and 
finds her his enemy !” 

The words were uttered with the fervour of national 
indignation and the spirit of prophecy ; for on the field of 
Waterloo, Ireland was his enemy, and her son his con- 
queror. 

The conversation was continued between Tone and 


De Lacy in this spirit of bitterness and regret, until 
Tone, having exhausted his fury and his lamentations, 
retired. 
When alone, De Lacy went over all the circumstances 
of his various disappointments since his return to France, 
in a yery disconsolate mood. “Is there no truth, nor 
virtue, nor principle in the world?” said he to himself. 
“ Here are those in power on whose lips the word + free- 
dom’ is the very janitor: they open them but to breathe 
the blessed sound, and yet the word is desecrated by their 
use of it; they refuse aid to the most injured and suf- 
fering people on the face of the earth. Shame, shame! 


they forget the cause of freedom now, and substitute con- , 


quest in its place. I fear me, it is not of peace and free- 
dom they think, but war and dominion: they seek less 
to cultivate the olive than the laurel. Well—I suppose 
I am not the only disappointed enthusiast. And then 
the new extravagance of the directory. When they were 
in their most formidable position, they had a small room, 
with bare walls, a few chairs, one table, a writing-desk, 
and as much pen, ink, and paper as served them. But 
now, they have suites of apartments, splendid hangings, 
bureaus, fauteuils, &c.; and their banquets, concerts, 
balls, and assemblies, are conducted on a scale of lavish 
expenditure, resembling rather the monarchy which has 
been overturned, than suited to the moderate measures of 
republican resources. I fear me, there is more of talk 
than reality in the patriotism and the freedom, the virtue 
and the fidelity, the sentiment and sincerity, of this head- 
long people. And yet they have done glorious things— 
deeds never to be forgotten! But I fear success in- 
toxicates those who rule in their councils, and that the 
high and noble aspirations which first achieved and main- 
tained their liberty are about to be lost in national vanity; 
and, mayhap, her victories, hitherto won in the fight of 
freedom, may engender a thirst of glory, fatal to the 
cause whence it sprang, and liberty may yet perish under 
the very arms she made victorious.” 

With the same spirit in which he viewed public affairs, 
he looked upon his private concerns. When he remem- 
bered all the vows and sentimentality of the girl he loved 
so truly, and contrasted her falsehood with his unpre- 
tended affection, he felt shame for her unblushing frivolity 
and his own sanguine credulity. In every way had his 
hopes been deceived; and with the sudden reaction to 
which entlusiatic natures are prone, he began to distrust 
with as‘ much haste as he had believed, and disgust ra- 
pidly succeeded admiration. 

“In great things, or in small, they are all alike!” 
thought De Lacy: “be it the destiny of a nation or an 
affaire du ceur, ‘tis all the same,—you cannot depend 
upon them.” 

So great did his repugnance become to joining the 
army when its destination was not for Ireland, that he 
determined to relinquish the profession of arms for the 
present, rather than march to the south, and preferred 
returning to Ireland, as best he might, to remaining in 
the country where all his hopes had been so grievously 
disappointed. It was in this spirit a certain letter reached 
him, announcing the dangerous illness of his only sur- 
viving uncle, and requesting his immediate presence. 
His relative resided at Bordeaux, and De Lacy lost no 
time in obeying the request conveyed in the letter, which 
was, at the particular moment, in accordance with his 
ulterior views, as Bordeaux was the most likely port 
whence he could find his way back to Ireland. 

De Lacy was well provided with funds; for his uncle 
was a rich and also (as does not always happen) a sen- 
sible man, and knew that a captain of grenadiers, how- 
ever well he might march, could not make his way from 
Normandy to Guienne, without money, and the letter 
which demanded his presence also conveyed the means of 
speedy conveyance thither. 

It would be foreign to the main interest of the story 
to dwell on the journey of De Lacy to Bordeaux, in the 
course of which the d of “ wonders” per day which 
Rory uttered at every thing novel which struck him 
would amuse, it is true; but as it would retard the direct 
course of the narrative, it is better to post on to Bordeaux 
with as little delay as possible. 

When De Lacy reached that celebrated environ which 
is to be for ever the birth-place of the cool and fragrant 
wine so well calculated for those who have plenty of 
money and leisure—for, decidedly, you must not hurry 
a man with his claret:—when he reached Bordeaux, I 
say, he hastened to the house of his uncle, with that uni- 
versal eagerness which young soldiers generally exhibit 
to indulge the nepotism of elderly gentlemen who have 
something more than their blessing to leave behind 
them. 

The disease of the uncle, though sure to terminate 
fatally, was of a character to baffle medical skill in pre- 
dicting the length of its course, and the old man lingered 
on with a tenacity of life which surprised his physicians. 

While he lay in this uncertain state, the news reached 
France of the outbreak of the rebellion in Ireland, and 
De Lacy’s impatience to reach the scene of action be- 
came extreme; but his uncle’s state of health, as well as 
the old man’s,advice and requests, forbade it. He repre- 
sented that a single arm could not strengthen the cause, 
and added his fears that without foreign aid the struggle 
could not terminate favourably to De Lacy’s wishes,— 
and in case of failure, how much more prudent to remain 
absent when the individual aid was so disproportioned to 
the individual risk. 

“ Oh, if every one thought of risk, where would all 
the boldest and noblest achievements of history be ?” eaid 
De Lacy. 

“ Were you on the spot, my boy, I would not counsel 
you to be a dastard: but as chance has so ordered it that 
you are absent at the time, rush not into such terrible 
peril. Besides, you are my only living relation—you 
must not leave me to die alone, with stranger hands to 
close my eyes in a strange land.” 

De Lacy returned the pressure of his uncle’s hand, but 
still he burned to be in Ireland at the moment. 

The eagerness was extreme with which he sought for 
intelligence thence, through every channel ingenuity 
could suggest or money procure. Various and uncertain 
were the rumours received at that distance relating to 
the struggle, and his life was a state of fever while it re- 
mained undecided. This lasted all through the summer; 
but in the autuma intelligence arrived of the total over- 
throw of the insurgents, and his impatience was then 
changed to despair. Shortly after, his uncle died, and 
De Lacy became the inheritor of his property. This 
was not large, for his uncle's income was derived prin- 
cipally from mercantile pursuits, and the realised wealth 
was not extensive,—the principal portion of it consisting 


of @ small property in Ireland, the proceeds of which 
reached France annually by an agency communicating 
through a neutral country. a 

_ This circumstance decided De Lacy in his tontse of 
conduct. He determined’ to return to Ireland, retire to 
his little property, form around him a circle of depend- 
ents whom he should render faithful and attached by 
kindness, and as the-chance was past of bettering their 
political position, he would at least make their condition 
less wretched by affording them the protection and relief 
of which he had witnessed their want. If he could not 
prove a patriot ona grand scale, he would become a 
benefactor on a small. “ And, afterall,” said De Lacy, 
* I have been so disgusted with the show and not the 
substance of noble feelings here, that I begin to doubt 
the possible existence of the state of things I have con- 
templated—or perhaps I had better say, dreamed of: my 
hopes, like Astrea, must fly back to the heaven whence 
they came, when the worthlessness of earth has af 
frighted them ; and as I cannot achieve the freedom I 
desire for my countrymen, I will return amongst them, 
and at least make their condition more endurable by 
spreading comfort and kindness as widely as I can round 
my own immediate centre. And now, when the supre- 
macy of the dominant party is established, perhaps their 
security may engender a forbearance to their less fortu- 
nate fellow-subjects, which will render society not so in- 
tolerable as.-when I left them; and if men cannot enjoy 
equal rights, they will at least be permitted to live un- 
molested. 

It was with these moderate expectations De Lacy 
looked forward to a return to Ireland, which he intended 
to effect by the Swedish ship (early spoken of in our 
story) which traded between Dublin and Bordeaux; and 
having every thing in readiness for his departure, he 
only awaited her putting to sea, to bid an eternal fare- 
well to France. 

On the morning of their sailing, Rory, before embark- 
ing, went to one of the churches to offer up his prayers 
for a safe voyage. The church was prepared for one of 
those fétes common at the same time, when the conseripts 
were presented with their arms by their swecthearts, in 
presence of the assembled people, who chanted the Mar- 
seillaise all the time at the foot of the statue of Liberty : 
but Rory never having seen any such piece of business, 
did not know what the garlands and banners meant, 
when he entered the aisle early in the morning, long be- 
fore the celebration of the féte was to take place, and 
when he was the only person present. 

He looked about in wonder some time, and seeing the 
statue of Liberty very magnificently decorated, he 
thought it could represent no other than the Virgin 
Mary ; and so Rory popped down on his knees before the 
goddess of Liberty, and began to pray devoutly-to the 
holy Mother.—While in the act of devotion, a couple of 
soldiers strolled into the church, to see if all was in pro- 
per cue for the approaching military féte; and seeing 
Rory on his knees before the goddess of Liberty, they 
thought him some fond enthusiast of the revolution, and 
exclaimed with delight, “ Ah! que c’est dréle! Ma foi, 
eest un brave gargon qui aime tant la liberté qu’il se met 
a genouz a la déese.” They approached Rory as they 
spoke ; but their admiration was somewhat dashed when 
they saw him bless himself, very devoutly making sun- 
dry crucial flourishes with his hand upon his breast and 
forehead as he bobbed and ducked before the statue. 

The soldiers then advanced in front of Rory, and 
looking upon him with great contempt, exclaimed, 
“ Sacré sot!” and turned from him with disgust. 

Rory, having finished his prayers, returned to De 
Lacy, who immediately proceeded en board the vessel. 
On asking Rory if he dreaded encountering the sea 
again, Rory answered, “ Not in the laste, sir, for I seen 
the Virgin Mary this mornin’.” 

“ Saw who!” said De Lacy in wonder. 

“ The Virgin Mary, sir.” 

De Lacy could not help laughing at the serious way 
in which the absurdity was uttered by Rory, who, not 
relishing his mirth, said, 

“ Sure, sir, is it laughing at me you'd be for sayin’ 
my prayers ?” 

“ Certainly not; but you tell me you saw the Virgin 
Mary.” 


“ And so I did, and said my prayers foreninst her in. 


the big church: and why wouldn’t I, and we goin’ on 
the wide say ?” 

De Lacy now laughed more heartily than before, 
while he told Rory that it was the goddess of Liberty 
he had been praying to instead of the Virgin. 

“ You don’t tell me so?” said Rory, with horror in his 
looks. 

“ Indeed ’tis true.” : 

“ Oh God forgi’ me! if it’s a sin ; but sure, I thought 
it was the Queen iv Heaven herself, and I ask her par- 
don for mistakin’ their dirty haythinish goddess for her ; 
but, sure, I hope it’s no harm, since it was done undher 
a mistake.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy, Rory,” said De Lacy, who saw he 
had distressed him by his laughter; “ I hope the prayer 
that is offered to Heaven in purity of heart, will finds its 
way there, before whatever altar it is breathed.” 

With such tolerant sentiment did De Lacy go on 
board, committing himself to the care of that Providence 
in whose unlimited mercies and protection he reposed his 
faith. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A mysterious meeting. 

And néw our story must return to Ireland. A period 
of a year had nearly elapsed since Rory had left its 
shores ; but how fearful was the history those few months 
left behind !—too fearful to be touched on here,—too 
tempting to the passion of party, or too forcibly appeal- 
ing to the gentler feelings of human nature, for mortal 

,pen to be trusted with. It might be a ‘ recording angel’ 
that could write of that period : and oh ! how much must 
she weep over as she recorded, and well if it could be 
blotted out for ever. It was the awful year of 1798, 
whose act seemed the work of fiends, and whose records 
are but of blood. 

In the autumn of that year the insurgents were dis- 
persed, with the exception of a few scattered parties of 
the most desperate, who still kept the fastnesses of the 
hills, or h&ld out a miserable and hunted existence in the 
bogs. It was in the dusk of an evening, at this period, 
that Mary O’More had a message conveyed to her through 
an old beggar-woman, stating, “ that if she would go to 
a certain place, alone, she would meet a person to give 
her tidings she would be glad to hear.” 


woman endeavoured to excite Mary's cttriosity 


still farther : bat in such unsettled times, to go along was. 
a service of more danger than she had courage to look 
calmly upon ; for though a girl of a bold. and*high spirit, 
she never recovered the shoclt which her rencontre in the 
glen of the Polly had produced. "® Could not the person 
come to her, whoever it was? If he or she wished her 
well, they would not object to do so.” - 

“ Maybe they-can’t.” 

“ An ontlaw it is, then?” 

“ Not that ; but mustn’t come into the village.” 

“They shall suffer neither hurt nor harm, if they 


come to our place.” 


“ No j—you must’ meet the person.” 
I'm afeard of some plot.”. 
“ [tell you, child,” said the woman, “ and I swear to 
you by the blessed vestments, no harm is meant you.” 
“ Then tell nie who it is.” 
“ I’m bound not.” 
I'm afeard,” said Mary, hesitating. 
“ Then you won't hear of it: may be you'll be sorry.” 


-» “ T can’t be sorry for what I don’t know.” 


“ May be. there’s thim you'd like to hear of?” 

“Is it poor Conolly ?” said Mary, who, though she. 
never loved, felt a deep interest in the faithful friend who 
had assisted her and her mather, however he ‘could, after 
Rory had disappeared, and who was amongst those who 
were outstanding with the rebels: not that he had com- - 
mitted any acts of brutal aggression, but some daring 
deeds he had achieved during the insurrection had 
marked him for vengeance from the other party. : 

“ There’s thim you loved betther than you loved. 
Conolly,” said the beggar-woman. 3 

Mary blushed, and thought of De Lacy, and, ashamed 
of the thought, was glad the twilight forbade the mendi- 
cant seeing the evidence on her cheek; for all uncon- 
sciously had the poor girl dwelt on the remembrance of 
him, (a remembrance rendered doubly dear by its being 
associated with recollections of her brother,) and had 
read over and again his books that he had given her, 
and recorded in her memory his courtesy and gentle 
bearing, until, under these influences of heart and mind, 
an effect was wrought upon her of which she herself 
knew not half the strength. “a 

“ Suppose you could hear something of him ?” 

“ Who ?” said Mary. 

_“ Suppose your brother-———” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mary, clasping her hands in 
wonder, 

“ Suppose Rory was——” 

“ Gracious God ! is he alive?” cried the agitated girl, 
laying hold of the speaker. 

“ You may hear something about him you'll be glad 
of: will you go now?” : 

“‘ Any where,” said Mary, with courage which the 
hope of such news inspired ; “ but if you deceive me—” 

“ I’m not deceivin’ you.” : 

“ You're a woman, and should not betray one of your 


sex.” 


; “I tell you, Mary O’More, you’re safe if you follow 
me. 

“ Then lead on where you like,” said Mary, “ and I'l 
follow.” 

The beggar-woman walked rapidly away from the 
village ; but, instead of going down the street, she struck 
into a path which lay behind the widow O’More’s cabin, 
and Jed to some solitary upland beyond.it. , 

It is necessary here to explain that the widow O’More 
and her daughter were not now living in the snug cabin 
where first the reader knew them. That had been 
burned during the rebellion, and then its inmates removed 
to the village. Kathleen Regan too, and her mother, 
were driven from their home about the same time, for 
Shan Regan had been long a defaulter in the payment 
of his rent; and when the affair in the glen of the Folly 
obliged him to fly, in consequence of the magisterial 
search after him, matters got more involved ; for his poor 
mother knew not what to do, and was nearly heart-broken 
at her son’s misconduct; and when the rebellion broke 
out, and Regan was known to be amongst the most law- 
less of the insurgents, (for in their ranks he found most 
personal safety,) the landlord visited the crimes of the 
child on the parent, instead of the sins of the fathers being 
visited on the children, as the Decalogue declares, But 
this was not the only instance in those terrible times of 
men’s actions being at variance with Holy Writ. . 

Under such circumstances, when these two suffering 
families found themselves deprived of their natural homes, 
and the men who were their natural protectors, they 
agreed to reside together ; and, as the open country was 
dangerous, they went into the village, and lived, if not in 
safety, at least in companionship. 

On reaching the upland, the mendicant stopped near * 
the edge of a narrow road whieh led over the hill, and, 
from its great age and long wear, formed a sort of eo- 
vered way : here she stopped and gave a loud cough by 
way of signal ; it was immediately answered, and a man 
emerged through the hedge that fringed the embankment 
of the road, and approached the spot where Mary stood 
with her guide. On his getting nearer, she perceived it 
was the old tinker who approached, and recoiled. at the 
recognition, but her guide assured her she, had’ nothing to 
fear. 

The tinker approached Mary with the greeting that 
denotes good faith, and expressed his gladness. she had 
come, as he had muclhi to say of consequence to her; he 
then asked hexgo remove from her guide a sufficient dis- 
tance to be out of hearing. 

“Can’t you say what you have to say before her? I 
don’t like her to leave me.” 

“Come away a few steps, my poor colleen,” said So- 
lomon, with moré gentleness in his voice than Mary had 
ever heard before. “ Don’t be afeard, there’s no harm 
comin’ to you.” 

“ You won't go far froni us,” said Mary to the beggar. 
woman, for even in her whom she had never seen before 
she felt more of fellowship and protection than jn the old 
tinker, whom she always disliked ; and, since the day she. 
last had seen him at the glen of the Folly, his image was. 
associated with all that was revolting ta her feelings, 

“We are far enough away now,” said Mary to Solo 
mon ; “I won't go another step, and whatever you have 
to tell me, tell me at wanst.” 

“ Well, thin,” said Solomon, “I brought 
tell you that Rory ’s alive.” 

“Oh holy Mother !” exclaimed Mary, dropping on her 
knees, and bursting into a flood of tears. 


“There there! now don’t be foolish, calleen ; he *s 
alive, and——"” 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARV OMNIBUS. 


“ Where 1 where? tell me where, for the love 9’ God!” 
 Aisy, aisy. Wait and tell you. Nowy,rfirst and 
foremost you must know, that it was Shan Dlu who was 
at the beginnin’ and end oft all, and I've nothin’ to do 
wid it, but havin’ had the bad luck to know iy it ; and for 
that same I've been lggpted up and down the country 
ever since, and would have towld you afore,only 1 darn’t 
~show my face. But you. see it was” lyin’ héavy on my 
conscience all the time; and now I son the risk 0°.bein’ 
taken up, and hanged maybe, all for ‘the sake o’ settin’ 
your mind at aise and takin’ the weight av my heart. 
“ But-where is Rory?” 


4 


“Indeed, he’s in France, I b’lieve,—at laste he was }. 


carried off along wid the’collecthor ; bat he wasn’t mur- 
thered, as you thought.” 

“ Solomon!” said Mary impressively ; “ by your hopes 
of mercy on your dyin’ day !—and you're not far off the 
grave, owld man——” : 

“ Whisht, whisht interposed Solomon ; “ don’t be 
sayin’ ‘that.” 

_“Qh, sure we're all nigh death every minit, if it’s 
God's will ;—but I charge you not to put false hope into 
a sisther’s heart.” 

“It’s thrath,” said Solomon; “and more than that 
T’ve to tell you. Shan Regan is in the hills hidin’, and a 
few blackguards like himself along wid him ; and I hear 
he intinds makin’ an offer for takin’ you off.” 

“ May the Lord pity me !”’ said Mary. 

“ But don’t be afeard,” added the tinker ; “ if you'll 
only do my biddin’. You saved my life beyant in the 
glen, and I don’t forget it to you, colleen agra ; and so I 
kem to tell you the thruth about Rory, and make your 
heaxt aisy: and if you'll only go along wid me to the 
magisthrit, I'll swear it all agin Regan ; and moreover I 
know where he ’s hidin’ him and his morodin’ vagabones, 
and I'll Jade the sojers on thim sly, and have thim all 
taken and hanged like crows, for indeed the gallows is 
greedy for thim.” ‘ 

“ Let us go now,” said Mary ; “ Misther Dixon’s is not 
over a couple o’ miles.” 

“ Too late to-night, colleen, with the martial-law out ; 
we had betther both keep unknownst for to-night; but 
to-morrow mornin’ Ill be wid you and go to the magis- 
thrits. So now away wid you home, aud plaze God you'll 
see Rory yet, and yourself will be the safer from harm 
the sooner Shan Dhnu is taken care of. Good night to you, 
colleen !—Remimber to-morrow mornin’ I'll be wid you.” 
And the old tinker vanished through the hedge; while 
Mary O’More rejoined the mendicant, who had remained 
near the spot, and in her company returned to the village. 

Let it not be supposed it was any compunctious visit- 
ing of the old tinker’s conscience urged him to the dis- 
closure he made to Mary O’More, or that it was any 
feeling of tenderness towards the girl or compassion for 
her sufferings which operated upon him. In this, as in 
all the other actions of his life, Solomon sought his own 
advantage. 

To explain this, it becomes necessary to revert to the 
period when Solomon fled with his money-bag from the 
gien of the Folly, and left Mary O’More to the tender 
mercies of Shan Dhu. Having escaped the observation 
of the huntsmen, and got clear of Regan, he concealed 
his treasure in a new hiding-place, of which none were 
cognisant but himself and the stars. This being effected, 
his next object was to keep out of Shan Dho’s way ; but, 
in a day or two, he found another and more extensive 
cause for concealment in the search the officers of 
justice were making after Mary O’More’s depositions re- 
specting the scene she had witnessed in the glen. Solo- 
mon continued to effect concealment with success, until 
the rebellion broke out, and, while that raged, the author- 
ities were engaged in wholesale business, and did not 
attend to such paltry details as delinquent tinkers; but, 
when the insurrection was quelled, Solomon had his two 
sources of apprehension opened upon him afresh; for 
government was in a very hanging humour for less 
than what Solomon was suspected of, and he had got a 


‘whisper that Regan, who still held out in the hills, had 


said, “he wished he could come across the tinker ;” and 
Solomon best knew why. “If he could lay his hands on 
me,” said Solomon to himself, “ he’d thry and get the 
goold out o’ me; and if I didn’t tell him where it is— 
and I wouldn't—he’d murther me with the rage; and 
suppose I did,—may be he'd murther me too ;—but any 
how, I think it’s not good for my health that Regan’s 
alive; and why wouldn’t I sthrive to save my own life? 
so wid the blessin’ o’ God, Shan Dhu, my boy, I’ll have 
you in the stone jug as soon as I can, and dancin’ on 
nothin’ afther.” 

It was with this view he sought Mary O’More, and 
aroused her fears respecting Regan’s intention of carry- 
her off, and her hopes regarding her brother. He induced 
her to go with him to the magistrate, and depended on 
her friendly presence as a protection to him on this oc- 
casion; and as he should not only reveal the circum- 
stances of the kidnapping of the collector, whose dis- 
appearance he should ‘represent himself as being an 
anwilling witness of, but also volunteer to lead the 
military to the retreat of a party of desperate rebels who 
still committed many robberies, he trusted thus to procure 
his own pardon and protection and at the same time 
secure the death of the man he dreaded most—Shan 
Regan. Such was the web the old spider wove. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


BEAUTY’S EMPIRE. 
What avails thine iron brow, 
Strong one of the battle field? 
Thou hast met a stronger now, 
. Render up thy lance and shield, 
Yield at last—who yielded never, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever. 


What avails thy purple pride, 
Monarch on thy golden throne ? 
Cast thy haughty looks aside, 
Jeweled slave, thy sovereign own! 
Kneel—thy whole allegiance give her, 
Beauty reigns on carth for ever ! 


What avails thy lore severe, a 
Sage—by midnight taper sought ?— 
Hark ! there’s Jaughter in thine ear, 
And thy boasted strength is nought: 
Mocking all thy life’s endeavour, 
Beauty reigns on earth for ever! 


Ab! her might too well I know, 
Caught—made fast—by sweet surprise : 
Spare me, lips of rosy glow, 
Spare me, melting sunbright eyes! 
Only death my chains can sever, 
Beauty rules the earth for ever! 


Che Literary Oninibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 22, 1837. 


Canada.—The great outburst of revolt in Canada ap- © 


pears to have been put down by the government by force 
of arms. We hear of rewards for the malcontents, and 


of nomerous arrests, and should judge from the accounts, — 


‘that there is little, if any, prospect of the Papineau party’ 
succeeding. 


The Convention—This body continues in session at 
the Philadelphia Musical Hall, without doing much busi- 
‘ness; the place has become an arena for the display of 
the wit, humour, and declamation, (and the impertinence 
of some). The debates wander over an immense surface, 
touching now and then on the topic under discussion, 
but more generally hitting the member who spoke_last. 
We hope good may come of all this ; nous verrons. 


Congress.—The news from Washington is not of such 
a nature as‘to detain us with making a summary ;_pre- 
liminary proceedings<and party efforts are all that we 
hear much of before the holidays. :; 


Christmas.—This season of festivity is upon us, and it 
comes this year with even more than its usaal concomi- 
tants of bijouterie, toys and good things. The stores of 
this city were never better supplied; fairs of all kinds, 
and colours too, offer their irresistible attractions, and it 
will be hard indeed, if to-day and ‘to-morrow all are not 
supplied with the means of personating that important 
character Chriskingle. We wish all our friends and pa- 
trons a right merry Christmas. 


Dr. Physick—This eminent physician and surgeon 
was interred yesterday, followed to the grave by a large 
concourse of his medical brethren and fellow citizens, 
The trustees of the University and the faculty passed 
resolutions of regret and condolence, and attended in a 
body with the students. The faculty of the Jefferson 
College suspended their lectures on the occasion, and the 
members of the convention met at eight o’clock to join 
the procession. The three great funerals of Philadelphia 
have been those of Dr. Franklin, Bishop White, and Dr. 
Physick. 

Association For THE RerizF oF R&sPECTABLE AND 
Acep Femates.--On looking over the twenty-fourth an- 
nual report of this society, we were much pleased to sce 
the amount of subscription from various liberal individuals 
in aid of the new asylum. Such, for example, as $5000 
from John Jacob Astor. Many subscriptions of $200 and 
$300. But we were gratified to find that of the amount 
subscribed the large sum of $3000 was collected by our 
friend C. H. Delavan, of Maiden Lane. He deserves to 
be presented to the queen on his next visit to England, 
for the interest he feels for the comforts of the fair sex.— 
New York Star. 


Improvement IN Corn.—We are happy to notice in the 
patent office, Washington city, some beautiful samples of 
corn, deposited by Thomas N. Baden, who resides near 
Nottingham, Prince George county, in Maryland. The 
stalks have each six, seven, and eight ears on them re- 
spectively. Mr. Baden has raised this kind of corn to its 
present state of perfection by twenty-four years’ careful 
cultivation. Many small parcels were last year distri- 
buted by the commissioner of patents, (Hon. H. L. Ells. 
worth,) and in this way the corn has been happily intro. 
duced into the southern and western states. One hun- 
dred bushels can be raised on an acre of rich land, and 
it is said one hundred and twenty-five bushels have been 
raised the past season on an acre in the Wabash valley.—— 
Globe. . 


An attempt is about to be made, for the first time, to 
open a direct trade between China and New Orleans. 
The ship Canton Packet (belonging to Boston) is expect- 
ed at New Orleans from Canton in course of the present 
month, laden with a cargo of silks and other articles de- 
signed expressly for the wants of the western country. 

From Arrica.—We learn, (says the New York Journal 
of Commerce) from Captain Hornsby, of the brig Eliza- 
beth, from the River Gambia west coast of Africa, that a 
malignant fever had been quite fatal among the Euro- 
peans there. At the settlement of St. Marys, upwards of 
thirty have died. The fever was raging at Goree and 
Senegal. Captain Hornsby also states that while at an- 
chor in the harbour of Goree, in October last, he was 
boarded by a lieutenant and boat’s crew from the French 
corvette Triumphant, Captain De Paronne, who impressed 
two seamen (Frenchmen,) who had shipped at New York, 
and signed the articles to perform the voyage, the col- 
lector of the port refused to clear the vessel, or give up 
her papers, until these men were delivered up to the com. 
mandant of the corvette, which was refused, when they 
were taken out by force, and were consequently detained 
until next day, and were unable to procure men in their 
stead. 

Natura Curiosiry.—A deer was lately killed in 
Clearfield county, Pennsylvania, by a gentleman from 
Perry county, the one entire side of which, including its 
legs, was black, and the other side the common colour 
of the species. The skin is to be stuffed and deposited in 
some museum. 

Tue Hupson River Crosep.--The Albany Evening 
Journal of Friday says in a postscript,—* Last night did 
the business for our river. It is closed over as far down 
as Catskill.” 

The Globe states that sub-treasury resolutions have 
been adopted by the legislature of South Carolina. 

It is stated in a letter from Washington, published in 
the Journal of Commerce, that the secretary of the trea- 
suty has determined to issue proposals for the exchange 
of treasury notes, bearing 6 per cent. interest, for specie; 
and that letters have been addressed to some dealers in 
the article, inviting contracts for this purpose. + 

Presence or Minp—Business Hasirs.—Mr. John K. 
Simpson, who received such a severe contusion in the 
head the other day by the upsetting of an omnibus in 
South Boston, that it was not thought he could long 
survive, without stopping to make complaints of pain, or 
even waiting for the wound to be dressed, called for pen, 
ink, and.paper, and drew up his will with as much regu- 
larity and precision as if nothing had happened. There 
was no doubt at the time but his skull was fractured ; but 
it was afierwards ascertained that such was not the fact, 
and he is now out of danger. It requires a man of sterling 
business habits to transact business matters with’so much 
composure when he considers himself’ hanging, as it 
were, upon the threshold of eternity. Even Stephen 
Girard himself quailed when the grim tyrant stared him 
full in the face-—Boston Times. 

Honrriste Catastrorne.—As Mr Jacob Fawle, a wor- 
thy and good citizen of Hooksett, was crossing the Mer- 
rimaek river, just above the falls, opposite the village, last 
Saturday in the forenoon, he found his boat inclining ra- 
pidly towards the falls, and while in the act of propelling 
the boat with a piece of board, which he used for an oar, 
the board broke and Jeft him to the mercy of the rapid 


current, at the head of ‘the falls. Seeing his perilous 
situation, he arose in the boat, gave signs to his wife and 
other friends, who were, watthing his fate from the shore, 
that all was lost with him, and with a desperate effort he 
leapt from tlie buat as it was about to take its fearful 


' plunge, and attempted to seize'a fast log by which he 


was passing. He came within two feet of the log, but 
was swept by and dashed down the roaring fall, and pe- 
rished in sight of an affectionate wife and other dear 
friends. Mr. F. was about 25 years of age, and his death 
is very sensibly felt in Hooksett. He had in his pocket 
some $150 and several valuable papers, which, with the 
body, have not been found. Within a few years several 

n have perished by passing below instead of above the 
Island near the falls, as we have been told.— Alb. Jour. 
* Birps or Parapise.—Before the natural history of this 
beautiful species of birds was known, travellers told many 
wonderful stories in relation to them. It was alleged that 
they were ever on the wing, nature not having provided 
them with feet, and that they subsisted entirely on air. 
The question as to how they could lay their eggs and 
hatch their young under such circumstances, was an- 
swered by — stating, that they lay their eggs upon 
the backs of one another, upon which they sit until their 
young ones are fledged. 

Tue Markiace or Miss Emma Wueatcety, which we 
intimated sume months since, as a consummation about 
to be, was, as we yesterday learned, an occurrence of the 
Sth September last, on which day that estimable lady 

ave her hand to Mr. James Mason, son of John Mason, 

tsq., president of the Chemical Bank. May their “ bank” 
of happiness “ never curtail its discounts” of sunbstantial 
blessings, nor they be reduced to the necessity of making 
“ drafts” upon “ boards” which the fair bride has,.almost 
from infancy, trodden under foot with the majesty of a 
queen.—N. Y. Sun. 

A search is about to be instituted for the correspond- 
ence held by Edmund Burke with the colonial govern- 
ment of New York, during the interval between the 
~— 1770 and 1775, when he was the agent of New 

ork in the British Parliament. The letters from this 
able statesman, should they be found, will cast much 


light on the colonial policy of Great Britain at the time, 


and form a most valuable appendage to our national his. 
tory. 

Important to Suip Owners.—We have been informed, 
says the Washington (N.C.) Whig, of the 12th inst., that 
such is the demand for vessels here, at this time, that 70 
cents per barrel has been offered for freight to New York. 


The subject of the vibrations produced in the soil by 
the passage of locomotives and coaches was discussed at 
a meeting of the institution of civil engineers, and several 
instances were mentioned in which the vibration of the 
soil was sensible at the distance of 14 miles during an 
observation by reflection. It wasalso stated that a num- 
ber of persons running down the hill in Greenwich Park 
produces a slight tremor, which is quite sensible during 
an observation by reflection, and that the shutting of the 
outer gate of the Observatory throws an object completely 
out of the field of the telescope! (p.15.) From this it is 
evident that the cockney holyday makers have much to 
answer for, unless indeed the astronomer royal takes the 
precaution of making holyday at the same time, and so 
Insuring as much accuracy to his observations as can be 
attained while the outer gate of his mansion is subject to 
the usual fate of all his tribe.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 


GeneraL Wasnineton.—The remains of this illustrions 
man, the father and saviour of his country, were recently 
placed in the sarcophagus made by Mr. Struthers, of this 
city, from whom we learn that when the vault and coffin 
were opened, the sacred form of Washington was discov- 
ered in a wonderful state of preservation. The high pale 
brow wore a calm and serene expression; and the lips, 
pressed still together, had a grave and solemn smile, such 
as they doubtless wore, when the first president gave up 
his blameless mortal life, for an immortal existence,— 

“ When his soft breath, with pain, 
Was yielded to the elements again.” 


The impressive aspect of the great departed overpowered 
the man whose lot it was to transfer the hallowed dust 
to its last tenement, and he was unable to conceal his 
emotions. He placed his hard upon the ample forehead, 
once highest in the ranks of battle, or throbbing with 
the cares of an infant empire; and he lamented, we 
doubt not, that the voice of fume could not provoke that 
silent clay to life again, or pour its tones of revival into 
the dull cold ear of death. The last acts of patriotic se- 
pulture were thus consummated, and the figure, which 
we can scarcely dissociate from an apotheosis, consigned 
to its low, dim mansion, to be seen no more until mortal 
shall put on immortal, and the bright garments of endless 
corruption.— Pail, Gaz. 

ConsoLaTIon For Lerrer Wairers.—The following 
astounding fact is mentioned in the report of the post- 
master general, namely, that the number of dead letters 
returned to the General Post Office, is 900,000 annually. 

How many are thus exculpated from the curses heaped 
upon them for dereliction of punctilio. How many in- 
dicters of fond epistles that anxiously awaited for respon. 
ses till hope deferred,” engendered cold indifference 
and bitter resentment, may herein find a clue to the mys- 
terious causes, which either nipped in the bud or after. 
wards interrupted a cherished correspoudence. How 
many heart-broken swains that found their plighted vows 
apparently scorned with contumely, may thus learn cha- 
rity and forbearance.—New York Star. 


Mexican Insuut.—An officer sent ashore at Vera Cruz, 
Nov. 4, from the U. S. sloop of war Natchez, Captain 
Mervine, is said to have been arrested by the commander 
of the port, because he did not report to the latter before 
he did to the consul. He was, however, soon liberated. 


FROM CANADA. 

Extract of a letter from Montreal, dated December 11, 1837. 

“ The excitement thut has prevailed here for the two 
past weeks, has somewhat abated, in consequence of the 
defeat of the rebel party in every quarter where they have 
made a stand. The only place where they are yet in 
considerable numbers is to the north of this city. An 
expedition will move against them in a day or two.” 


As news from Carada is of much interest, we give 
some details of the Jatest advices from the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. A correspondent of the New 
York Express, known for his siding with the Canadians 
in his letters, appears to’be a'‘leader among them, and has 
escaped, penne Oe followers to reap the benefit of the 
insurrection. e find in his last letter, that British 
subjects from Canada may beware of being lynched in 
the 1 ie States! Does the Express endorse such doc- 
trine 


LOWER CANADA. 


The Populaire of the 11th announces a judicious and 
laudable measure on the part of the government, in the 
release of twenty misguided individuals who were taken, 
with arms in their hands, at St. Charles, and carried pri- 
soners to Montreal. ‘This act shows ‘also the confidence 
of the government in its ability to maintain peace and or- 
der in the province. 

_ We are very glad to find that Dr. Nelson, of Montreal, 
is exonerated from taking part in the insurrection, An 
affidavit is published in the Montreal papers, proving that 
on the 28th of November he went to Champlain, and has 
beem there ever since, keeping himself very quiet, and 
utterly refusing to hold any communication with refugees 
from the province. Our readers may remember that he 
was claimed by the insurgent leaders as an active and 
efficient agent in raising men and collecting ammunition. 


Amongst the names of twenty-five 
to Montreal on the 12th, we observe t of Mr, Bou- 
chette, Dr. Kimbert, and Rodolph Desrivieres—the latter 
a director in the People’s Bank. These twenty-five were 
taken at or after the affair at Moore’s Corner. ' 

Mr. T.S. Brown, says the Montreal Herald, to the ho- 
nour of the Americans on either side of the line, be: it 
said, is not an American by birth, but a native of New 
Brunswick, who has spent some years of his earlier life 
in Vermont, He has been many years in Canada. The 
object which has induced him, as much as possible, to 
pass himself off as a Vermonter, is easily guessed. 

The New York Express contains a rambling letter of 
nearly two columns from Mr. T. 8. Brown, describi 
“in a good-humoured, pleasarit way,” as the editor say 
the manner of that person’s flight from his deluded an 
unfortunate followers. He scems to think it a very ex- 
cellent joke that he has saved himself, leaving them to 
suffer the consequences of their own folly and his decep- 
tions. He says: “Several have come out to prejudice 
the Vermonters against Canadian freedom ; but so uni- 
versal is public sympathy in the north, that UNLESS THEY 
BEWARE, LyNcH Law will be applied as unsparingly upon 
those persons as martial law is by a bloody government 
in Canada.” 

This quotation we think particularly modest. Mr. 
Brown, a born British subject, and a fugitive from British 
justice, dares to tell the people of the United States, in 
the columns of the New York Express, that Englishmen 
coming from Canada into the United States must beware 
of Lynch law—that the people of the United States will 
so far disobey the laws of their own country, and violate 
their duty as good citizens, as to become the murderers 
of Englishmen from the adjoining province of Lower 
Canada! 

We have a letter from Montreal, dated the 13th, which 
announces the capture of Wolfred Nelson. He had just 
been brought in, with a Canadian and Indian, who had 
been his guides. 

On the morning of the 13th, detachments of the Ist 
Royals, and of the 32d and 83d regiments, marched for 
St. Eustache, the Lake of the Two Mountains and Grand 
Brulé. ‘The insurgent force at the latter place was re- 
ported to be large. The detachments above mentigned, 
with six field pices, the volunteer rifle corps, and a troop 
of horse, commanded by Sir John Holborne in person, 
were to make the attack on Friday last, assisted by the 
Glengarry militia, from the upper provice. Such arrange. 
ments were made as would ensure the capture of all the 
insurgents, if they held their ground until the arrival of 
the troops. The force of the expedition was about 2000. 


UPPER CANADA. 


We have but one paper from the province—the Kings- 
ton Chronicle of the 13th inst., containing advices from 
Toronto of the 11th. The number of volunteers assem- 
bled at Toronto on the 7th, was about 2500, who marched 
under the command of Sir Francis Head against the in- 
surgents, who had taken possession of Montgomery's 
tavern. From this they were speedily dislodged by a 
single shot from a brass gun, and took up a position on 
a hill; but fled on the nearer approach of the volunteers. 

The tavern was then burned, the horses of the in- 
surgents, about 20 in number, having first been taken 
from the stables. The insurgents appear to have made 
scarcely a show of resistance. About 30 of them were 
made prisoners. 

While the main body of the insurgents was thus rout- 
ed, a small portion of them crossed the river Don, and 
set fire to the bridge, as well as toa large range of build- 
ings, the latter of which were destroyed. ‘The bridge 
was saved, 

All the persons taken by the insurgents were of course 
released. ‘Those taken from among the insurgents were 
released the next day, by sir Francis Head, with an ad- 
monition, being looked upon rather as dupes than rebels. 

It was stated by Captain Sutherland, of the Traveller, 
who arrived at Kingston on the 12th, that Jcsse Lloyd, 
one of the insurgent leaders, and also one of the four for 
each of whom a reward of £500 was offered, had been 
shot in the skirmish. Another of them, either Lount or 
Fletcher, was in custody, as was also the captain of the 
party which intercepted and robbed the mails. 

Capt. Sutherland also stated that’ Mackenzie was for 
shooting the persons captured by his myrmidons, but 
that Gibson opposed him and prevailed. Mackenzie's 
papers were seized at Montgomery’s tavern. 

A sloop having on board 20 men and 400 rifles, from 
the United States, had been seized at ‘Toronto. 

Volunteers were pouring into Kingston from the sur- 
rounding district, for the defence of that city in case of 
need. The number under arms for that purpose on the 
13th, was 520, besides a strong nightly patrol. Seventy- 
five of the 520 were in Fort Henry, the second in com- 
mand being Captain Macfarlane, editor of the Kingston 
Chronicle. 

On the 11th inst. Sir Francis Head issued his procla- 
mation, summoning the provincial parliament to meet 
for the actual despatch of business, on the 2st. 

A letter in the Rochester Democrat, dated Lewistown, 
Dec. 10, evidently written by one who sympathises 
strongly with the insurgents, says :— 

“ We do not find the cause of the patrivts so far ad- 
vanced as we anticipated when we left home. It ap- 
pears they have not at any time embodied more than 
from 5 to 700 men, and at no time have they entered any 
part of Toronto, and only had a slight skirmish upon the 
outskirts of the town.” 

The same letter states, and apparently on the authority 
of Dr. Rolph himself, that he took no part in the insur- 
rection, any more than Mr. Bidwell. ‘Thus we find that 
the whole outbreak was the work of Mr. Mackenzie, and 
was neither advised nor countenanced by any of the re- 
spectable gentlemen whose names were so freely used 
by that individual and some of his adherents. 

Another letter in the Democrat, also from Lewistown, 
has the following statement :—* It is also admitted that 
Mackenzie took the mail, and opened all the letters, ahd 
took ont the money.” 


[Correspondence of the Commercial Advertiser.} 
Eacte Horet, Burra, Dec. 13, 1837. 


I have just arrived here, and find all bustle and excite- 
ment. Mackenzie is here. I have just seen him. Last 
night he addressed a very large meeting, in the theatre. 
There was great excitement; and a great many volun- 
teered to go to Canada with him. Placards were posted 
up all round the city to-day, asking assistance in any 
shape, and this evening the following placard appears on 
every post and corner in this vicinity. 

“ Parrior Votunteers will rendezvous in front of the 
theatre this evening ut 9 o'clock, prepared to take up the 
line of march. By order of the commanding officer. 

Buffalo, December 13,” 

The object of attack is said to be Fort Erie, where 
they say only about 40 men are stationed. 

rd have heard this moment that two companies of 
troops have reached the fort; if thia be so, the patriots 
will have hot work. The rebellion may be considered 
pretty much at an end, if the account of an American 
gentleman, just from ‘Toronto, may be relied on. He 
states that Gov. Head is obliged to send the people home, 
not having any duty for half of them to do. Many who 
were lukewarm before, now are warm loyalists. 
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